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Anvil, Fire and Hammer 


Ta belief was expressed in this place last week that 
_the chief need of the moment was for the Allies to 
convince their own peoples and the peoples of the outside 
world “that we have a Two-Year Plan for victory, that it 
has been set at the utmost attainable and that no effort will 
be spared and no sacrifice left uncalled for to reach it.” 
To the harassed statesman, appeals such as this are natur- 
ally irritating. How easy, he complains, to call for a Two- 
Year Plan! How difficult to say how it should be con- 
structed! Nor is it fair for the lay critic to retreat behind 
the defence that the facts upon which a detailed plan can 
alone be based are withheld from him. If criticism were 
thus confined to the hortatory it would be little better 
than purely destructive. Moreover, although the details of 
what has been planned are naturally not available to the 
public, the main outlines of the problem that faces us are 
not official secrets. 

What, then, should be the main structure of a Two-Year 
Plan for victory? Victory, be it noted, is more than merely 
preventing Hitler from winning. If it is to be worth a tithe 
of the blood and treasure already spilt, it must include the 
complete overthrow of the Nazis and all that they stand 
for; it presupposes the defeat in the field of the German 
military machine. Nothing less will give us a chance to 
Start again from the clean slate of 1918 with the lessons 
of the twenty years’ peace, we may hope, well learned. 
For the forging of a complete victory, three elements are 
needed, an anvil, a fire and a hammer. The anvil is the 
blockade—not itself an active victory-producer, but hard, 
unyielding and relentless in holding the Nazi system up to 
the Allies’ hammer blows. The fire is to make the German 
people malleable and in a fit state to yield; it is represented 
by the propaganda that we can make in the cause of truth, 
good faith and human welfare against the evil things of 


Nazi doctrine. The hammer is the military force with 
which, when the time comes, we can strike. A Two-Year 
Plan includes all three. It looks forward to a moment in 
two years’ time—earlier if possible, but it would be optim- 
istic to assume any earlier period—when Germany will 
have no cushion of stocks and reserves to deaden the effect 
of Allied blows, when the German people will already be 
half-ready to recognise their rulers for the cheats they are 
and their boasted national unity for a gangster’s trick, and 
when the Allied forces can strike at these weakened de- 
fences with an overwhelming superiority of artillery and 
aircraft. 

Is such a Plan in being? Let us examine each of its 
elements in turn. The anvil is there, and the Germans are 
already feeling its cold relentlessness. But it is impossible 
to feel entirely satisfied with the speed and thoroughness 
with which the economic war is being waged. The Ministry 
of Economic Warfare has been the target of many critic- 
isms in recent months, and to some of them no adequate 
defence has been, or can be, made. The truth is that there 
are many more gaps in the blockade than there ought to 
be. It is probable that the Ministry should not bear the 
brunt of the blame. It is true that in January the Minister, 
by saying that he was receiving full co-operation from other 
departments, took by implication the full responsibility for 
the success or failure of the blockade. But he was speaking 
with more generosity than candour, and his Ministry is, in 
fact, very seriously hampered in its policy by the Foreign 
Office’s complaisance towards the neutrals and by the timid 
costiveness of the Treasury. The economic war will not 
be won if it is fought in kid gloves—bargain-counter kid 
gloves at that. 

To win the propaganda war, we have to convince first 
the neutrals and then, through them, the Germans, that 
A2 
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our sort of world is both stronger and better than theirs. 
We started with the good wishes of the overwhelming 
majority of the neutral world. ‘To-day, we have lost some 
of this support. Perhaps we do not deserve to have lost 
it; but that we have, in fact, been going down in the 
estimation of the onlookers can be shown by the growing 
desire in the United States to keep out of the war and 
by the tone of the neutral press in Europe. It is not the 
excellence of our intentions that is in doubt, but our 
ability to carry them out. The defeat of Finland is taken, 
especially after the over-running of Poland, as evidence 
against our ability to create and maintain a strong and 
equitable world order—however illogical it may seem to 
us to draw such conclusions. Our ability to create demo- 
cratic prosperity in our own communities is also not taken 
for granted. Here is an opportunity for imagination in 
action and propaganda—an opportunity that we have not 
fully seized yet. The Nazis, with an infinitely weaker case, 
have secured enormous moral advantages by the skill of 
their propaganda. Abroad, we have relied too much on the 
excellence of our initial case to do its own advocacy. At 
home, we have slipped too easily into the belief that war 
necessarily postpones all possibility of democratic 
advance. 

This does not mean that the war should be used as 
an excuse for enacting the pet ideas of this, that or 
the other minority which could never in peacetime secure 
the support of a majority. But we should do well to re- 
member that the years of the last war were years of rapid 
achievement in purely peacetime spheres, such as educa- 
tion, the emancipation of women and the advance towards 
universal suffrage. Can we not likewise use the community 
of spirit evoked by this war to secure a demonstration 
of what democracy means in practice? For example, with 
dependants’ allowances and pensions added to unemploy- 
ment benefit and allowances, social insurance and a re- 
formed Poor Law, are we not already in sight of a 
National Minimum, a charter of minimum security for 
every citizen? If the raising of the school-leaving age is 
unavoidably postponed, and education, for millions of 
schoolchildren, reduced to a shadow, cannot these losses 
be compensated by the enactment now of a more generous 
advance to come into force when peace is restored? These 
are not distractions from the main purpose of winning the 
war; they are a vital element in it. They are the assertions 
of our faith in the cause for which we are fighting. It is 
only if we ourselves have “fire in our bellies” in the 
cause of democracy that we shall be able to heat a furnace 


The Presidency 


T HE quadrennial paralysis induced by the approach of 
a Presidential election is descending on the public 
life of the United States. It is not, indeed, a total paralysis; 
on the contrary, candidatures are opening like buds in the 
spring; speech-making is on the increase; and politicians 
are actively competing for the public eye and ear. But at 
the centre there is paralysis. Congress is in session, but 
neither it nor the President has any legislative programme. 
“The 500 candidates in Washington,” as Mr Walter 
Lippmann recently wrote, “ are going to let the ship drift 
if nothing happens that changes their minds. They are 
not going to govern the United States in this year 1940. ... 
They are not going to deal with any thorny problem that 
can be evaded. . . . They are trusting their luck. They are 
trusting the Atlantic Ocean. They are trusting that the 
Allies will win. They are trusting that the Chinese will 
hold on. They are trusting that something will happen to 
Hitler, Stalin and the Japanese militarists. They are trust- 
ing that everybody else will be so tired when we wake up 
that all will be well.” 

This is a recurrent phenomenon and one that is parti- 
cularly puzzling to foreigners. Other democracies are not 
afflicted with this paralysis as elections approach; com- 
plete inactivity is not everywhere the best argument for re- 
election. Why should these things happen so regularly in 
America? The answer is perhaps to be found in one feature 
of American electoral mechanics that is peculiar to the 








under the Nazi system hot enough to weaken its resist- 
ance to our assault. 

And finally, there is the weight of the hammer with 
which we are getting ready to strike. Here is where the 
facts available to the public are least conclusive. We 
do not know how rapidly we are making airplanes, but 
Sir Kingsley Wood has said that the number accruing to 
the Allies is larger than to the Germans, and it is a fair 
inference that the Allied production is still less than the 
German. But the British production alone must be con- 
siderably larger than the German before we can patrol 
our home seas, defend our cities and still have enough 
power left over to be masters of the German air—without 
which no military blow can hope to succeed. We have 
several years of German out-building to catch up before 
we can start to create superiority. If the rate of Allied 
“accruals ” were twice that of the Germans, that would 
begin to be satisfactory; anything else is inadequate. The 
Minister of Supply is open to the same charge of pre- 
mature satisfaction. He claims to have placed orders for 
£508 millions worth of equipment for the Army in a 
little less than seven months. Actual deliveries have been 
no more than about £200 millions; but even if orders were 
deliveries, this would be a rate of expenditure of less 
than £1,000 millions a year. The Nazis are spending 
£3,000 millions a year on the war and the portion of this 
devoted to the equipment of their Army is certainly more 
than £1,000 millions. Here again our task is not to 
equal their effort but to overhaul it. That the House of 
Commons should debate the attitude of the Ministry of 
Supply towards commission agents would be admirable— 
if only it would also turn its attention to the inadequate 
scale of the Ministry’s positive achievements. 

A Two-Year Plan for victory does not therefore involve 
any drastic change of course; it does not necessitate a 
wholesale shifting of governing personnel, if only the tempo 
can be speeded up and resolution take the place of hesita- 
tion. But it does require more ruthlessness in blockade, 
more conviction in living and preaching our faith, more 
energy in mobilising our superior resources. And above 
all, it requires that the peoples of the world shall be told 
that inactivity does not mean impotence or caution 
cowardice. It should be shouted from the housetops that 
we have a Plan; its outlines should be made known; and 
its progress should, with the greatest permissible frank- 
ness, be publicly charted, so that, month by month, our 
own people may have some anchor for their hopes and 
the Nazis may see the steady approach of their doom. 


and the War 


United States. The Senators and Congressmen who have 
to face re-election this autumn have to pass through a 
double test. They must first be victorious in the primary 
election that gives them to right to stand as their party’s 
nominee, and then they must win the election itself. This 
latter election, which is held on the same day as the Presi- 
dential contest, is not very different from an election in 
any other democratic country—that is to say, the electors 
vote for a party rather than for an individual candidate, 
and they vote on the personality and programme of the 
leader of the party. But in the primary election the sitting 
Congressman cannot wrap himself in the party mantle— 
for his opponents are as staunch Democrats or Republicans 
as he is himself. He must stand on his own merits, and 
what he must avoid above all is incurring the hostility of 
any organised minority, however small. In England, a sit- 
ting member can count on the fact that even if his sup- 
porters in his.constituency are not wholly pleased with his 
record they will vote for him rather than let the opposite 
party in. The American Congressman has no such protec- 
tion in the primary. This fact, added to the rule that a 
Congressman must be a resident in his constituency (so 
that a defeated candidate cannot go elsewhere) makes 
timidity compulsory. In other democracies, a ballast of 
stability and responsibility is provided by the holders of 
safe seats. But in America, though there are whole States 
that are safe for one or other of the parties, there are no 
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seats that are safe for their individual holders. As a result, 
Congress, in an election year, has an almost invincibly 
negative bias. “‘ The safe thing to do (says Mr Lippmann) 
is to Oppose whatever measures are strongly opposed by 
a part of the electorate rather than to support measures 
which are weakly favoured by another part of the elec- 
torate, and on the whole to deal with generalities and 
slogans rather than in specific measures which are con- 
troversial,” 

It is not until after the November election is over, then, 
that any significant shift in American policies, domestic 
or external, can be expected. Whether there will be a shift, 
and if so what its nature will be, depends on the outcome 
of the election for the Presidency, since the new Congress 
will, for a few months at least, follow the new President. 
It is becoming so probable as to be virtually certain that 
Mr Roosevelt can have the Democratic nomination if he 
wants it. Those intimate friends who know him best 
say that he is personally disinclined to take on the burden 
of another four years, and if there was a successor avail- 
able who was both satisfactory to Mr Roosevelt as a New 
Dealer and of sufficient eminence in the country to make 
a good candidate—if there were someone to play Van 
Buren to the President’s Jackson—the problem would 
doubtless be solved. But none of the faithful New Dealers 
is Presidential timber; and the Democratic notabilities are 
not good New Dealers. A third candidacy for Mr Roose- 
velt himself still seems most likely. 

The decision will, however, doubtless be postponed until 
the meeting of the Convention in July, if for no other 
reason than to perplex and embarrass the Republicans, 
who have to choose their candidate and their programme 
three weeks earlier. There are three main contenders—Mr 
Taft, Mr Vandenberg and Mr Dewey—but none of them 
is as far in the lead as Mr Landon was four years ago. Mr 
Hoover is very active and his name is still one to be con- 
jured with—though it is his opponents who do the con- 
juring. A strong candidate does not seem to be very likely 
and, if Mr Roosevelt is again a candidate, the Republicans 
will again suffer from the fact that “‘ You can’t beat some- 
body with nobody.” Moreover, they have not escaped from 
the dilemma which forced them to go to the election in 
1936 with a programme compounded in equal parts of 
abuse and imitation of the New Deal. 

The election will probably be fought on domestic issues. 
Mr Roosevelt, both as President and as possible candidate, 
will be anxious to keep foreign affairs away from the hust- 
ings. He will certainly not—as some naive Englishmen 
affect to believe—give a lead towards American interven- 
tion in the war, which would lose him all the isolationist 
vote, without any off-setting gain, for those who would 
approve such a course are in the main the Conservative 
Republicans of the East, who oppose him most violently. 
But the war will nevertheless play a large part in the elec- 
tion—and the election will play a large part in the war. 
At the moment it is the isolationist sentiment—or, more 
accurately the desire to keep out—that is evidently upper- 
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most. This sentiment is undoubtedly magnified in Wash- 
ington, for the reasons that have been explained, and such 
excesses of caution as, for example, the virtual refusal 
of a loan to Finland do not represent the majority 
opinion of the country. Nevertheless, there can be no doubt 
that the American people want to keep out of the war and 
that more of them think they can stay out than in Sep- 
tember last, when there was a fatalistic belief that America 
would inevitably be sucked in. The curious thing is that 
this marked decline in the desire for, or the expectation 
of, intervention has not been accompanied by any decline 
in America’s interest in the war or in her moral and intel- 
lectual partisanship. 

The truth seems to be that the present mood of the 
American people is not based either on logic or on con- 
sistency. They are anti-Nazi but not pro-Ally. They tend 
to regard Britain and France as very imperfect and un- 
worthy instruments of a righteous cause. The mood is 
deliberately myopic: the most is made of every small 
immediate detail of America’s neutral rights, while her 
enormous long-term interest in an Allied victory is played 
down. This is not, of course, an attitude which the think- 
ing American can really convince himself is either wise or 
right, and if every tiny disagreement on administrative 
detail between the American and British Governments 
seems to us to be seized upon by the American Press with 
a glee that is strange in those who profess to wish for our 
victory, the petulance is perhaps a sign of the unresolved 
conflicts of conscience and self-interest that are going on 
beneath the surface. The mood, after all, is one that 
should be very familiar to Englishmen, for it is almost 
exactly similar to that in which we spent the year 1938. 
A fortnight ago the Sunday Dispatch of London, with 
notable enterprise, invited seven of the most prominent 
American “ columnists ” to explain how America’s peace- 
time clamour “Stop the Dictators” could be reconciled 
with her present isolationism. The opinion of one columnist 
could perhaps be ignored; that of seven cannot, and much 
the most striking feature of the replies was the reiteration 
by one writer after another of the belief that American 
opinion was evolving in the same way as British opinion, 
with a time-lag of two or three years. “Just now we 
appear,” wrote Mr Raymond Gram Swing, “ to be passing 
out of our Baldwin era and approaching our Munich era. 
We are entitled to the patient understanding of any 
Englishmen who can recall their own recent evolution.” 

How fast and how far the further evolution of America’s 
attitude to the war will go it is impossible to predict. It 
will not go far—on the surface at least—in this election 
year. But if, in twelve months’ time, a further stage in 
the process of facing hard facts should coincide with 
that period after the election is over, when, as Mr Lipp- 
mann put it in the article that has already been quoted, 
“public men do begin again to think about the realities 
and the people do again respond to leadership,” we may 
yet find America taking the place in the world which is 
hers by right of tradition, of sympathy and of self-interest. 


The Near East 


I.—An Economic and Strategic Outline 


: spite of their great racial, political and historical 
L divergences, the States of the Near East possess suffi- 
cient common factors to give them a unity which is more 
than a convenient geographical expression. One funda- 
mental character common to all is poverty. Climate and 
terrain have conspired to transform the whole of the land 
mass lying between the Bosphorus and the mountain fron- 
tiers of India into a vast area of arid plateaux interspersed 
with stretches of sandy desert; the only fertile land is to 
be found along the coasts of the Mediterranean or in the 
valleys of the few great rivers. 

_ The standard of living is therefore very low. A propor- 
tion of the population has not even advanced to the level 
of subsistence farming, and it is only in the last twenty 
years that huts of clay or stone have begun to replace—in 
the open lands of Iran and in Saudi Arabia—the black 


tents of the Arab nomad. The great majority of the people 
live by agriculture, and whatever surpluses are produced 
tend to be shipped abroad, for there is practically no 
regional trading. And the amounts produced are extremely 
small. The only agricultural products which come into 
consideration at all are cotton, olive oil, wheat, barley, 
tobacco, certain types of fruit and sesamum, and here the 
output is confined to Turkey, Egypt, Syria and Palestine. 

Industrial development is barely out of the pioneering 
stage, but some countries are making good progress. The 
basis of Egyptian prosperity is the growing and processing 
of cotton; in 1938 textiles alone accounted for £E29 
millions out of a total export figure of £E39 millions. 
Turkey has already embarked on her second Five-Year 
Plan of industrialisation. The old-established coalfields at 
Zonguldak are to be electrified, the first iron and steel 
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plant was opened at Karabiik last autumn, iron ore is 
mined at Divrik, copper at Kuvershan, and Turkey 
accounts for 16 per cent. of the world’s supplies of chrome 
ore. Palestine has her highly capitalised fruit farming, and 
a variety of light industries. Iraq announced a £8.25 
millions Five-Year Plan in May, 1938, and in Iran the 
development of a great variety of local light industries, in- 
cluding textiles and paper, is well under way, and in 1938 
the establishment of a Ministry for Industry and Mining 
foreshadowed an attempt at a planned exploitation of 
Tran’s rich mineral resources. Lack of transport is the 
country’s greatest drawback. The minerals are usually in- 
accessible, and the costs of haulage to the sea coast pro- 
hibitive. On this account a logical consequence of the drive 
for industrialisation, not only in Iran but throughout the 
Near East, has been a programme of road and railway 
building, of which one of the more sensational though 
possibly less profitable achievements is the trans-Iranian 
tailway, completed in 1938, linking the Caspian Sea and 
the Persian Gulf. 

The chief obstacle to further development in the Near 
East is the vast outlay of capital required to counteract the 
really formidable obstacles of climate and terrain. The 
countries themselves are very poor, and there would hardly 





be any escape from the “ melancholy wheel” on which 
natural poverty precludes the raising of capital, and lack of 
capital perpetuates poverty, were it not for the strategic 
importance of the Near East to the Great Powers and the 
vast reserves of oil which lie beneath the barren lands of 
Iraq, Iran, Syria and the Arabian peninsula; these two 
factors provide the magnet by which capital has been 
drawn into the economically uninviting Near Eastern 
States. 

For France and Britain the strategic importance of the 
Near East is obvious enough. Both possess empires beyond 
Suez, and their main lines of communication either skirt 
or cross Near Eastern territory. Before the last war the 
problem from the Allied point of view was largely that 
of keeping open the Suez route, and for this a firm foot- 
hold in Egypt, a coaling station at Aden and Britain’s 
traditional influence in the Persian Gulf were considered 
sufficient. Modern developments in transport have changed 
the situation. Even before the last war, the Baghdad 
railway, Germany’s imperial thrust towards India, was 
a warning of the uses to which the hinterland might be 
put. The coming of the aeroplane carried the problem a 
stage further, and the hundreds of miles of pipeline carry- 
ing oil from Iraq to the Mediterranean finally put an 
end to the epoch in which it was possible to regard the 
peace and security of the seaways as the chief imperial 
concern of France and Britain in the Near East. 

To-day, the quickest route to India and beyond India to 
French Indo-China lies straight across the Near Eastern 
tableland. The planes of Imperial Airways go from 
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Alexandria via Tiberias, Lake MHabbaniyah, Basra, 


Bahrein, Dubai and Jiwani to Karachi. Air France, as 
well as Dutch, Italian and, until the war, German com- 
panies fly over a very similar route, and Basra in a couple 
of years has become the centre of a vast system of air 
communications stretching not only from Europe to the 
East but northwards to Tehran and the Russian frontiers 
or southwards to Africa. Roads and railways have not 
shown so sudden a development, yet it is possible to 
reach Baghdad in eight days by rail from London, only 
changing trains to cross the Bosphorus and to switch to 
another gauge at Mosul, where the stretch of broad-gauge 
railway between Baiji and Mosul is still unfinished. 
Finally, in all the Near Eastern States, there is a tendency 
for the growing communities to skip the railway stage of 
development and rely on lorry transport. In February, 
1940, Turkey announced a Ten-Year Plan for the build- 
ing of 15,000 kilometres of roads, and in the last fourteen 
years the Iranian Government have added some 12,000 
miles of surfaced roads to the country’s equipment. 

Important though this network of communications is 
in time of peace, it increases the strategic importance of 
the various Near Eastern countries a hundredfold in time 
of war, and confronts the Allies with the problem of safe- 
guarding their interests, together with the security of the 
whole area. Given the growing sense of national indepen- 
dence in every Near Eastern State, actual occupation and 
garrisoning, save at a few key points, is obviously out of 
the question, and was abandoned as a policy after the 
last war. But France and Britain were left with the 
awkward possibility that their withdrawal would only 
serve as a prelude to the entry of someone else. The Soviet 
Government exercised pressure on the Iranian Govern- 
ment and built the Turk-Sib railway to flank provocatively 
the frontiers of Iran and Afghanistan. Italy proclaimed her 
“historic mission” in the Eastern Mediterranean, in- 
trigued in the Yemen and conquered Abyssinia via the 
Red Sea. Last of all, Hitlerite Germany entered the race 
with a successful trade drive which in a couple of years 
gave Germany half the markets of Turkey and raised her 
to second place in the commerce of Iran. 

In the circumstances there was only one policy to pursue. 
Since the Allies could not by direct military means safe- 
guard the independence and integrity of the Near Eastern 
States, they had to encourage them to undertake the task 
themselves. Iraq achieved full independence in 1932, Egypt 
in 1936. Both States were left with a discreet stiffening 
of British military support, which was to be withdrawn as 
its functions were progressively taken over by the national 
armies. Turkey’s powers of resistance were underpinned by 
a £16 millions credit in 1938 and in the following year 
by a Treaty of Alliance and a further advance of £25 
millions. Credits have also been granted to Saudi Arabia 
and Iraq, and Iran was able to conclude very successful 
financial negotiations at our expense when the Anglo- 
Iranian Company’s oil concession came up for considera- 
tion in 1932, 

Thus, whatever the economic resources of the Near 
East, its strategic importance to the Allies would have 
secured their interest and backing. But for all their poverty, 
the Near Eastern States are also economically interesting, 
since they possess oil. All of it is not ‘“ commercially 
attractive ” (several concessions have had to be abandoned 
after long and costly surveys and borings), but certain 
districts are very rich in oil. British and American interests 
are the most important. Iran’s biggest concern, the Anglo- 
Iranian Company, is British-owned. The Bahrein Petro- 
leum Company, a subsidiary of the Californian Standard 
Oil and Texas Companies, exploits the rich reserves of 

Bahrein; the shares in the largest Iraqi company, the Iraq 
Petroleum Company, are divided between British (50 per 
cent.), French and American investors (25 per cent. each). 
The Governments of the Near Eastern States keep a not in- 
variably benevolent eye on their concessionaires. Iran draws 
off an annual revenue of £2 millions (main source of her 
nascent industrialisation), and Iraq, too, can base her Five- 
Year Plans on income drawn from the petrol industry. 

Ownership is, however, no guide to the use to which the 
oil is put. The United States does not need to import at 
all; Britain buys the bulk of her oil from the Americas, 
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North and South. Only France takes a high percentage of 
her oil imports from the Near East. For her the pipe- 
lines from Kirkuk and Mosul to the Mediterranean really 
are life-lines, for 42 per cent. of her oil imports are shipped 
from Tripoli and another 9 per cent. from Haifa. Of the 
other Great Powers, Italy gets some 14 per cent. of her 
oil supplies from Iran and Iraq, Germany only 3.8 and 
Russia none, since she is still—though barely—an oil 
exporter. These percentages are unlikely to change, in 
spite of much German propaganda on the issue of an 
“ Allied oil war” in the Near East. The Allies can already 
purchase all they require. They are thus most unlikely to 
disturb the peace. Even if these supplies were cut off, the 
Atlantic would remain open to their tankers. In fact, there 
is only one conceivable way in which an “oil war” might 
begin. If Germany found it impossible to replace the 60 per 
cent. of her oil imports which used to come to her from 
the Americas, and Russia, after a long military campaign, 
came to need more oil than the Caucasus could produce, 
a joint German-Russian drive towards Iraq might be just 
conceivable. But German propaganda is silent on this 
possibility. 


London in 


TRANGE stories go about in wartime. One, widely 
accepted in some neutral countries, including the 
United States of America, and even in the British Domi- 
nions, is that the people of this country find it hard to 
get enough food. Another, also much believed abroad and 
even featured in certain of our own newspapers, is that 
London has become a deserted and distressed city. The 
first story is plainly fantastic; but there is sufficient truth 
behind the exaggeration of the second to justify closer 
examination. 

Since last September many firms and families, and still 
more schoolchildren, have left London to be away from 
air raids. Houses, flats and offices have fallen empty. 
Hotels and boarding houses have lost their guests. In 
the City, in Westminster, in Bayswater, Paddington, Ken- 
sington and Holborn, evacuation has made a deep mark. 
Local authorities, London County and the metropolitan 
boroughs, have found themselves faced with extra civil 
defence expenses at the same time as an appreciable part 
of the property upon which their rates are levied has 
either fallen out of occupation or become unremunerative 
to its occupiers. 

There has not simply been a flight from London. In- 
deed, apart from schoolchildren, it is probable that the 
major movement of evacuees has been within the London 
area, from the middle districts to the outer suburbs or 
just beyond; and the majority of evacuated firms will 
be found in the Home Counties within half-an-hour’s 
journey from London’s business centres. The population 
of Greater London has been re-distributed rather than 
dispersed. 

Both these movements, the trek to the country and the 
coast and the shift away from Central London, have per- 
haps received disproportionate notoriety. Their effects 
upon the demand for houses, gas, electricity, water and 
shopping facilities have been very noticeable, but localised. 
It is nothing new for the population of the sprawling 
London area to move about, and the number of inhabi- 
tants in the inner ring of the County has been falling for 
something like four decades. It is only the abruptness of 
the recent changes, causing sharp and immediate loss to 
certain people and interests, that has given rise to the 
jeremiads now so familiar. To call London a “ distressed 
area,” using the term applied to the hard-hit towns and 
villages of Durham and Wales, is a gross over-statement. 

The facts are not easily set down statistically. Full 
figures for a complete picture are not obtainable. Last 
September just under a quarter of a million schoolchildren 
left London under the Government scheme—about half 
those planned for—and over 100,000 have come back 
since, The number of private families, households and 
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So far war has not caused very grave dislocations in the 
life of the Near East. Turkey, with the help of the British 
loan, is gradually breaking away from the German strangle- 
hold; the British Government has shown its willingness to 
assist Egyptian cotton producers and Palestinian fruit 
farmers over their lost German markets; only the Red Sea- 
borne part of German-Iranian trade is affected. But the 
Near East is not entirely banking on its ability to keep 
out of the conflict. Iraq and Egypt have broken off rela- 
tions with Germany; Turkey is “ not neutral, but outside 
the war”; Syria and Palestine are actually at war; all the 
States are watching the growth of Russo-German col- 
laboration with anxious eyes. Allied troops—a_ useful 
reminder of the combined Empires’ strength—continue to 
arrive to reinforce the growing Allied army. A state of 
siege is in operation in Egypt, and of emergency in 
Turkey. The peoples of the Near East, accustomed to 
spring flood and autumn famine and inured to the passage 
of armies and the plunging of their territory into the 
vortex of war, wait and observe and calculate. And in the 
long run it is these calculations, and not oil, airways, roads 
or loans, that will decide the issue. 


Wartime 


children that went is not known, but in sum these evacuees, 
including the staffs of evacuated firms, probably never 
numbered anything like the half-million freely cited four 
or five months ago; and a considerable proportion have 
come back. Of 3,500 firms evacuated—of all sizes—over 
700 have now returned; very many of those that have not 
returned to the City and the county are still in Greater 
London. Between 20,000 and 25,000 civil servants, the 
only people for whom evacuation is compulsory, have 
been sent away; and the total net movement right away 
from London, including all classes of migrants, probably 
falls considerably short of a quarter of a million. This is 
very far from the 1-14 million exodus expected. 

Nevertheless there is hardship. The population of South 
Paddington, a district of interminable hotels, apartments 
and lodging houses, has fallen from 140,000 to 100,000. 
In Eaton Square, at the other end of the social scale, 
only 6 out of 120 houses are occupied. London’s floating 
population of boarders and hotel dwellers has moved away 
from the centre; visitors from the provinces and over- 
seas have dwindled in number; a section of London’s 
wealthier inhabitants, with the money and the premises 
to live elsewhere, have fled. Landlords have lost their 
rents. Hoteliers have lost their living. Restaurateurs have 
lost their clientéle. 

But the hardship is localised. Only the small hotel and 
well-to-do residential areas have suffered markedly, in 
addition perhaps to a few working-class districts where 
the departure of schoolchildren has meant a fall in some 
shopkeepers’ business. Attention is commonly drawn to 
the fall in London’s retail trade to prove the devastating 
effects of war. In the twelve months, February, 1939, to 
January, 1940, the value of retail sales in London (central 
and suburbs) was 64 per cent. below the figure for the 
previous twelve months, while in the rest of Great Britain 
the value of sales had risen 64 per cent. In the peace 
months of the period, February to July, the fall in Lon- 
don was only 1.7 per cent. and the rise elsewhere only 
3.2 per cent. But here again the problem is local. The 
value of sales in Central London and the West End, com- 
pared with the corresponding months a year before, were 
down 36 per cent., 5 per cent. and 11 per cent., respec- 
tively, in November and December last year and January 
this year; in the suburbs sales were 2 per cent. up in 
November, 40 per cent. up in December and only 1 per 
cent. down in January; the redistribution of London’s 
population and, still more, of its activity, is more notice- 
able in these figures than the flight of evacuees to more 
distant places. 

The volume of retail sales has, of course, gone down in 
London as everywhere else; higher prices, rationing, in- 
creased taxation, and supply and transport difficulties have 
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made that inevitable. Indeed, there is some danger of 
confusing causes here. The mere fact of war has meant a 
decline in civil business, and London, where so much of 
the nation’s business and so much, in particular, of the 
nation’s luxury trade is done, is inevitably a prime sufferer 
—just as the shops of Central London and the West End 
suffered most in the trade recession of 1937-8. There is 
no need to look for special causes like the black-out or 
evacuation to account for the greater part of the falling- 
off in London trade, apart from the few shops catering 
mainly for the very streets and squares whose well-to-do 
inhabitants have slipped away. 

Moreover, it is too often forgotten in analyses of the 
present position in London that the tide was setting in 
against the capital’s central districts before the war began. 
The trend of retail trade there was consistently below the 
rest of Britain in peacetime—in marked contrast to the 
London suburbs. It is true that this was partly due, after 
September, 1938, at least, to war risks; the rate at which 
expensive flats and houses were falling vacant was accel- 
erated by fear of bombing. But more than that was in- 
volved. To live in Central London was becoming a little 
too expensive. To travel to and from Central London for 
shopping and pleasure was becoming a little too crowded 
and inconvenient. The capital was paying the penalty of 
its size, and, while the growth of Greater London was 
going steadily on, there was an increasingly rapid move- 
ment away from the centre. Shops, cinemas and theatres 
in the central areas suffered, while those in the suburbs 
gained; and the war, with its dangers, transport curtail- 
ments and petrol rationing, simply speeded up a peace- 
time tendency. 

The truth is that the first two months of the war are 
remembered too vividly. Then London was struck a 
shattering blow. Evacuation reached its peak, far above 
the present level, in a few days. Almost every place of 
public assembly was closed. Theatres and cinemas were 
shut down. The streets and circuses of Central London 
were shunned by gas-masked citizens. There was a steep 
rise in unemployment. But even then, when London was 
waiting for the bombers, the great majority of Londoners 
were living and going about their business just as in 
peacetime. They had to, for their own and the nation’s 
sake. The pressure upon London transport, working under 
the difficulties of petrol rationing, curtailed rail services 
and new defence precautions, was increased, because some 
people had moved farther from their work. 

Since then there has been a great change. The great 
majority of London workers are still pouring into their 
offices and shops every day, and the shoppers and the 
pleasuregoers, especially the pleasuregoers, have come back 
as well. Christmas saw a boom in entertainments, and the 


NOTES OF 


M. Reynaud in Office.—Since it includes six 
Socialists, the new Reynaud Cabinet rests on a broader 
basis than the Daladier Ministry. It falls short of national 
union, however, because of the hostility of the Right, who 
still fail to see why the representatives of the working 
class, on whose labours victory primarily depends, should 
have any say in the Government. M. Reynaud’s great 
triumph was undoubtedly to secure the co-operation of 
M. Daladier as Defence Minister and M. Daladier in 
accepting office gave the measure of his patriotism and 
singlemindedness, for had he refused to do so M. 
Reynaud must have fallen for want of Radical support and 
the Premiership would have reverted to M. Daladier. Of 
the other Ministers, M. Dautry and M. Mandel have 
already given proof of their vigour and efficiency, and the 
allotting of the Air Ministry to M. Laurent-Eynac is cal- 
culated to bring greater initiative and ability to this vital 
branch of France’s war effort. An interesting step is the 
creation of a Ministry of Information. It remains to be 
seen whether M. Frossard will be able to profit by some of 
the mistakes which have been made in Britain in the 
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theatres and cinemas of Central London are crowded again. 
An improvement in retail trade, marked at the New Year 
sales, is going on. 

London, then, is not being slain by the war, though the 
September rush may be earnest of the dislocation that 
might occur if air raids did begin. No service is done to the 
nation in foreign eyes by painting pictures of an abandoned 
and impoverished city. No picture is at all complete which 
does not recognise that something like nine out of every 
ten of Greater London’s inhabitants have just carried on. 

Yet, when all is said, when the migration is reduced to 
true proportions, when the recovery in trade and business in 
recent months is admitted, and when it is realised that the 
transfer of population within Greater London has been 
more influential than actual emigration, serious problems 
still remain. They are local and personal problems of 
special hardship, and they were underlined in Parliament’s 
recent debates on the Rating and Valuation (Postponement 
of Valuations) Bill. The L.C.C.’s rate has been reduced 
from 7s. 93d. in the £ to 7s. 64d., but most of the London 
boroughs, confronted with higher expenses and lower 
incomes, have raised theirs—Kensington’s by 2s. 10d., 
Marylebone’s by 2s., Chelsea’s by 1s. 8d. and Westminster’s 
by 1s. 6d. The loss of estimated income in the current 
financial year in Paddington may be as much as 20 per 
cent., and the borough is £288,000 in debt to the pre- 
cepting authority. The local authorities suffer because 
properties have fallen vacant. Ratepayers suffer because 
rates are raised or because their own income has fallen; a 
property in the City let for £4,000 before the war and 
assessed on that basis is now let for £400—and the assess- 
ment is unaltered. The battle in the Commons over the new 
Bill has been to preserve and reinforce ways and means of 
altering assessments in cases where the war has sharply 
affected property values; and in London, where ordinarily 
(as distinct from the provinces) only actual structural 
changes in the premises are accepted as cause for re-assess- 
ment, this is not easy. 

There is every case for measures to aid distressed rate- 
payers and hard-hit hotelkeepers and boarding-house pro- 
prietors. In some instances their need is urgent. But London 
has suffered nowhere nearly so severely from these changes 
as those towns that suffered—to London’s advantage—from 
the social and industrial changes of the pre-war years. It 
has suffered much more quickly; but none of the London 
rates approach the 30s. to 35s. levied in the towns and 
villages of the distressed areas—the highest are 18s. 6d. in 
Poplar and 19s. in Bethnal Green, both poverty rather than 
war rates; in Paddington the rate for next year is 14s., in 
Kensington 14s. 2d., in Marylebone 13s. 2d., and in West- 
minster 12s. London is not a distressed area. It is the 
largest, busiest and wealthiest city in Europe. 


THE WEEK 


attempt to build up from nothing the propaganda machine 
of a great democracy (the announcement that the new 
Minister is to visit London suggests that he intends to 
make use of our experience). The most important innova- 
tion is, however, the creation of an Inner War Cabinet of 
nine, which will be responsible for putting that drive into 
the Government’s conduct of affairs which has hitherto 
been missing and the lack of which was the main cause of 
M. Daladier’s downfall. 


* * * 


After a very critical reception in the Chamber on 
March 22nd, when in the debate the Government’s 268 
votes were offset by 156 contrary votes and 110 abstentions, 
the Reynaud Ministry decided to carry on the work of 
government. The decision, in spite of the unsatisfactory 
voting, was undoubtedly sound, for nothing could have 
played into the hands of Dr Goebbels so effectively as a 
“* cascade of governments ” in France, and, even though the 
Chamber’s attitude has not had the consequence of driving 
M. Reynaud from office, it is impossible not to endorse the 
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verdict of the French Press, who severely condemned the 
behaviour of the deputies, accusing those who abstained of 
making a “ Pontius Pilate gesture” and criticising the whole 
Chamber for making an exhibition of partisan feeling and 
of forgetting “ nothing—except the war.” It is unfortunately 
true that memories of the last three years’ bitter party 
struggle are not yet completely effaced. One reason for M. 
Daladier’s fall was that he could not secure Socialist sup- 
port. Now M. Reynaud is threatened with failure because 
he has included six Socialists in his Cabinet and cannot, 
therefore, secure the approbation of the Right. Even the 
Radicals, piqued by M. Daladier’s fall, are divided on the 
advisability of supporting him. However, M. Reynaud is of 
sufficient stature to develop into a great national leader. He 
has the advantage (in times of crises, though not on 
ordinary parliamentary occasions) of belonging to no party. 
He has the distinction of having won the support and 
respect of the Socialists, although he stands for an 
economic policy which is on a number of points the anti- 
thesis of the expérience Blum which he helped to liquidate. 
He has the good fortune of having secured M. Daladier’s 
support. There is, therefore, some reason to hope that the 
dissident Radicals will be mollified and even the Right 
Wing brought in. Everything will depend on the vigour 
with which the new Cabinet prosecutes the war. M. Rey- 
naud is already showing signs of activity in the recently 
rather neglected sphere of foreign politics. He has seen the 
Italian Ambassador and the French Ambassador to 
London; other French Ambassadors are to be summoned 
home for consultation. On the home front, too, the Prime 
Minister’s broadcast to the French people, in which he 
called for greater sacrifice, determination and effort, fore- 
shadows a policy in keeping with the scale of the problems 
which must be solved. M. Reynaud need not be afraid of 
asking too much. He owes his position to the fact that his 
predecessors asked (and did) too little. 


* * * 


Mr. Mackenzie King’s Triumph.—The preliminary 
results of the Canadian general election have surprised 
the Liberals themselves. Though their victory was generally 
regarded as assured, it was not expected that they would be 
able to increase their previous large majority in the House 
of Commons. Yet, even with the proviso that the military 
vote may alter the results in one or two constituencies, it 
is certain that the Government will have a majority of 
about 120. Both Leaders, however, suffered in the election, 
Mr Mackenzie King was returned, but only with a sub- 
stantially reduced majority, while Dr Manion was deci- 
sively beaten along with three other former Conservative 
Ministers. Looked upon in the light of the war, the results 
of the election can only mean that the Canadian people are 
anxious to get on with the war as quickly as possible and 
were determined not to hold up matters by changing their 
Government or returning one without a clear majority. But 
a weak Opposition, as has been proved in this country over 
and over again since 1931, is far from an unmixed blessing 
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to the party in office, and there is no indication that the 
quality of Canada’s parliamentary personnel has been im- 
proved by the new Liberal landslide, but rather the reverse. 
Mr Mackenzie King will have to work hard to prove that 
the people’s decision was justified. 


* * * 


Balkan Peace and German Lebensraum.—aAl- 
though the promised peace drive and the threatened Berlin- 
Moscow-Rome triangle have so far failed to materialise, 
it is nevertheless possible to discern the probable outline 
of Hitler’s policy for the next six months. He seems to be 
relying on a military stalemate in the West, coupled with 
the closing of all avenues of approach in the South-East. 
The advantage of the policy is that he can secure for it 
the support both of Italy and the Balkan neutrals, since 
none of them is anxious to see the war spread to their 
own territory. Were his policy confined to this much- 
vaunted “ preservation of peace” the Allies would have 
little at which to cavil. It has never been part of their 
policy either to initiate or to spread war. Peace, however, 
is only half Hitler’s plan; the other half is the creation in 
the Balkans of a supply system which will enable him to 
elude the consequences of the Allied blockade. Here the 
policy begins to create difficulties in every direction; how- 
ever Officially “ non-belligerent,” Italy is not over-pleased 
with the prospect of Germany establishing what would be 
virtually a German economic monopoly in an area which 
Italy, with some reason, regards as an economic hinterland 
for her expanding industrial system. Britain and France 
cannot remain inactive while their chief economic weapon 
is rendered useless. Their economic counter-measures are 
thus bound to be intensified; yet if Germany chooses to 
make them a casus belli, warmongering can hardly be laid 
at the Allies’ door. Finally, the Balkan States themselves 
are thrown into an embarrassing position. They do not 
want complete German hegemony, yet, as some of their 
apologists argue, they cannot afford to offer very serious 
resistance to German penetration partly because many of 
their own interests are served by the German connection, 
but, more especially, because of the threat of German 
reprisals should they show too great an independence. 
There are, however, reasons to question whether the Bal- 
kans’ dependence on Hitler is as absolute as pessimists in 
France and Britain (wonderfully helped by German pro- 
paganda) would have us believe. Roumania, for example, 
has been giving examples of a very creditable elasticity. 


* * * 


It is true that Germany has achieved a dominant posi- 
tion in the Roumanian economy which Dr Clodius’ mission 
to Bucharest is at present endeavouring to improve, but 
Roumania has her own views on the degree of improve- 
ment which is desirable. A recent agreement with Italy 
has substantially increased Italy’s imports of Roumanian 
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oil, for the last few months the Allies have been steadily 
receiving a higher quota of oil than Germany, and the 
Roumanian Government, with Clodius sitting in Bucharest, 
announced the dispatch of a Financial Delegation to Lon- 
don. Count Teleki’s visit to Rome may perhaps be inter- 
preted on similar lines. It served as a useful reminder to 
Berlin that Hungary has other patrons, and the com- 
muniqué stressing “co-operation for peace” and the 
friendship between Hungary, Jugoslavia, Italy and Ger- 
many, though it is certainly in no way contradictory to 
Germany’s policy for the Balkans, underlines the fact that 
Italy is not without influence and that the achievement of 
German interests cannot be carried through with entire 
disregard for those of the other end of the Axis. If this 
interpretation is correct, it follows that, strong though 
Germany’s position is when she calls for Balkan peace 
(since nobody wants anything else), it is not so strong 
when she interprets peace as the freedom from disturb- 
ance necessary to incorporate the Balkans into her Lebens- 
raum. It also follows that the Allies have an important 
sphere of action open to them. We do not quarrel with 
Balkan peace, only with the defeat of our blockade. Pro- 
vided we can, by vigorous economic counter-measures, 
prevent the creation of Germany’s Balkan supply system, 
it is Germany, not the Allies, who is plunged into an 
awkward dilemma, for she will be left with the choice 
between slow strangulation and the invasion of the South- 
East in search of the supplies she cannot obtain by peaceful 
means. And the second alternative is no solution, for 
invasion would cut off the important supplies Germany is 
already receiving. In fact, the threat of German reprisals 
is seriously undermined by the fact that they would hurt 
Germany quite as much as the threatened States. A proper 
realisation of this fact should encourage the Balkan coun- 
tries to sct limits beyond which encroachment must not 
go and to accept the help of the Allies in underpinning 
this measure of economic independence. 


* * * 


Labour and the War.—Six months of waiting war 
have unsettled some sections of the Labour movement. The 
political leaders are as zealous as ever in their wholehearted 
backing of the struggle against Hitler, and their constant 
and constructive criticism of the Government’s methods 
has been notably helpful. The bulk of the rank and file, 
too, despite their bewilderment about what is going on 
in Europe, are still firm supporters of the war, though they 
are naturally disquieted about the rise in the cost of liv- 
ing, the inequities of rationing and the pressure of war 
charges upon the lowest standards of living. But a mino- 
rity in the movement have become impatient of waiting; 
they have gone back to their political guide books and 
found that this is a wicked imperialist war on the Allies’ 
part; they turn a blind eye to the “ fight against Fascism ” 
which they sponsored so loudly before the war took them 
at their word; and they want the war to stop. At the 
Co-operative conference last week-end, 1,323,000 (against 
3,250,000) voted for a defeated resolution calling for an 
armistice and denouncing the war as imperialist; at a con- 
ference of shop assistants, warehousemen and clerks, it 
was decided that the Allies were fighting simply to keep 
their colonies; and, on the agenda for the Whitsun Labour 
Party conference, 18 out of 200 tabled resolutions take the 
same line. This is not the voice of Labour. In part it is 
simple petulance by a few because the war neither starts 
nor ends; in part it is an effort to reburnish old tarnished 
slogans and, by implication, to rehabilitate old and even 
more tarnished friends in Soviet Russia. Nevertheless, 
neither Labour’s leaders nor the Government can ignore 
the unreason of this minority which is stronger than it 
seems in so far as it also sponsors the social safeguards for 
working people which the majority in the Labour move- 
ment also want. 


* * * 


This point is given added importance by strong 
rumours of a Cabinet reshuffle and the bringing in of 
Opposition members. A reshuffle is not unlikely. There 
has been a good deal of criticism of certain departments, 
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and it would be in accordance with National Government 
precedent if yet another general post were announced to 
put new heads at the Ministries of Air and Supply and 
to increase Mr Churchill’s status in the Cabinet. But 
rumour goes further, and the names of Messrs Attlee, 
Greenwood, Morrison and Alexander are mentioned for 
Ministerial office. On the face of it, there is no obvious 
reason either why Mr Chamberlain should approach the 
Labour Party at this juncture or why the Labour chiefs 
should change their declared policy of co-operating in the 
war while remaining independent in Opposition. It may be, 
of course, that M. Reynaud’s inclusion of Socialists in the 
new French Government is a new reason for coalition in 
this country. But, in spite of widespread grumbling, there 
is not the volume of opposition to Mr Chamberlain’s Goy- 
ernment among the electorate that would plainly force 
upon him such a radical change; and, if it is in his mind, 
it is not improbably because he projects departures in 
policy—possibly, in view of the forthcoming Budget, in 
financial policy—which will need the fullest acceptance and 
positive backing by the leaders of the Labour Party and 
the trade unions, On the Labour side, it is doubtful whether 
in present circumstances the party would permit any coali- 
tion—except perhaps on absolutely equal terms regardless 
of the seats held by the different parties; 50 out of 200 
resolutions for the Whitsun conference actually call for an 
end to the political truce; and the trade unions are displeased 
with the Prime Minister’s tactlessly phrased refusal to 
amend the Trades Disputes Act of 1927. There is no doubt 
that the present Government is too narrowly contrived and 
too hampered by its past record and associations for its ex- 
ample or precept to carry the weight that is wanted in 
wartime. A truly National Government is desirable. 
Whether it is possible to bring it about without a far- 
reaching convulsion in the political scene is another matter. 
A simple merger between Messrs Chamberlain and Attlee 
(or Greenwood or Morrison) hardly seems to be practica 

politics. 





* * * 


South Eastern Triangle ?—The Easter week-end 
was full of rumours of M. Molotov’s intention to visit 
Berlin. On Good Friday, it was announced that he had 
already arrived, next day that he was on his way, on 
Easter Sunday that he was due to leave Moscow in the near 
future. By this time, counter-rumours were coming from 
Russia, to the effect that if Berlin were so anxious for an 
exchange of views, Ribbentrop could fly to Moscow again. 
Russia had no particular interest to push the matter 
further. About the same time the Rome wireless announced 
that Italy had no intention of joining in a tripartite guar- 
antee of the Balkans or in any other joint action with Ger- 
many and Russia. Thus it appears that Ribbentrop’s 
balloon has failed to go up, and even if it was only a 
ballon d’ essai, the results have been discouraging enough to 
prevent further exploitation of this particular manceuvre in 
the war of nerves. For that is apparently all the Rome- 
Berlin-Moscow talk amounts to, just another attempt to 
frighten the Allies into throwing in their hands. What the 
relations between Berlin, Rome and Moscow really are, it 
is impossible to say. They have a common interest in pre- 
venting the outbreak of war in the Balkans and Black Sea, 
but neither Moscow nor Rome has any interest in safe- 
guarding a status quo favourable only to Germany. By 
helping to bring the war to an end in Finland, Germany 
may have set free Russian resources, but not necessarily for 
German consumption. Nevertheless, Germany’s economic 
activities in Russia should not be under-estimated, nor the 
extent to which certain of their interests—say, in Bulgaria 
or Turkey—can be co-ordinated. All that we know for 
certain is that both States are animated with feelings of 
profound hostility for us which probably exceeds any hos- 
tility they feel for each other. To jump to the conclusion 
that—in spite of all her aggressions—Russia is really on our 
side is as short-sighted as to go to the other extreme and 
assume that the Rome-Berlin-Moscow triangle has been 
successfully forged. All these States are really playing 
their own hands in the poker game of South-Eastern 
politics. We might know better what they were up to if we 
forced up the stakes by taking a hand ourselves. 
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Stiffening the Blockade.—Sharp and widespread 
criticism of the efficiency of Allied blockade measures is 
now having some effect. The perilous Ministerial com- 
placence of less than three months ago has been shaken, 
and in the last few days preliminary steps have been taken 
to seal up two outstanding holes in the Allied cordon. Ger- 
many’s trade with Scandinavia, and especially the Swedish 
iron-ore route from Narvik in Norway, has been vulnerable 
ever since war began. Before war started, it was generally 
taken for granted that, in the event of hostilities, the 
Royal Navy would patrol the fringe of Norwegian waters 
to catch ore ships coming out on to the high seas, and that 
light craft and submarines would make the passage from 
north-west German and Danish waters into Norwegian 
territorial limits as difficult for German vessels as the 
Germans made voyages to Britain. After six months, ex- 
pectations have begun to be realised; Germany’s trade 
with Scandinavia has been seriously interfered with in the 
last few days; two ships have been sunk, one driven 
aground, others pursued and several more constrained not 
to make their trips. The Germans unfittingly complain of 
piracy, while the Norwegians, whose Government has 
formally protested to Britain, allege that British warships 
have again violated Norwegian waters. It is not long since 
rumours were frequent that, in view of Norway’s inability 
or disinclination to prevent belligerent acts by German 
vessels in her seas, the Allies were contemplating taking 
over supervision there. Certainly these Northern waters 
are now being continuously patrolled, and possibly vigi- 
lance ships have passed into Norwegian territory to 
identify their quarry. But, in spite of the almost incalcul- 
able value of the Norwegian corridor to German trade and 
shipping, no act of war has been committed there by the 
Allies except the stopping of the Altmark; and it seems 
there is now enough vigour in Government policy to carry 
the blockade into the enemy’s own preserves. 


* * * 


Nor has vigour stopped in Europe. Two Russian ships 
laden with antimony, tin, wolfram, copper and other metals 
have been intercepted in the Pacific and taken to Hong- 
kong for examination. The use of Vladivostock as an 
entrepot port for North American and Australasian goods 
en route for Germany has been insistently alleged and sup- 
ported by figures, not only of metals, but of rubber, oil 
and petrol as well. Now the first step has been taken 
towards controlling contraband in the Pacific, and it re- 
mains to be seen what view the United States of America 
will take—though the vessels stopped so far have been 
Russian, and Russia, if not a belligerent, is in no sense a 
neutral either. In short, there are signs that the policy of 
appeasement in economic warfare is ing. There is 
still much dissatisfaction, supported again by figures, about 
the war trade agreements with European neutrals. The 
policy of rationing the imports of these countries to their 
own normal needs only—again the policy expected before 
the war started—has apparently not been applied; and 
imports of some key commodities have gone up ominously. 
The policy, according to Mr Cross, is to secure pledges 
against re-export to Germany, and to rely on the neutrals 
own export controls to complete the blockade. It is not 
a conspicuously safe or wise plan, and we have to be con- 
tent with it, Mr Cross has suggested, because we need 
supplies and ships ourselves from these neutral countries. 
The logical end of this appeasement policy would have 
seen the neutrals putting precisely the same pressure upon 
us as Germany does upon them, and the new signs of 
British stiffening, in response to months of criticism, are 
Just in time. And they are only a very small beginning. 


* * * 


Aftermath in Scandinavia.—The Soviet Govern- 
ment chose to take the harshest interpretation of the con- 
ditions laid down for the Finns’ evacuation of their ceded 
territory, and the unexpected haste with which the business 
had to be completed has doubtless imposed hardships on 
the suffering Finns which could easily have been avoided 
had they been given reasonable time to collect and trans- 
Port their property across the new frontier. The exodus 
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was remarkable not only for its fortitude and discipline, 
but also for its completeness. Hango and Viipuri contain 
not a single inhabitant. A few scattered families may have 
remained in the ceded country districts, but to all intents 
and purposes the Finns left as one man. Russia can make 
what use she can of the fact for propaganda purposes. To 
face the formidable task of reconstruction which lies ahead 
a new Ministry has been formed with M. Ryti, the former 
Prime Minister, at its head, while M. Tanner, the Social 
Democrat leader, goes from the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs to that of Food and Supply, which, in view of the 
vast problems of organising a society seriously crippled by 
the war and the peace, is a key position in Finland’s new 
economy. The change of Ministry denotes no break in 
continuity. The old Government had the complete con- 
fidence of the people. So has the new. The significant 
changes are not in men and parties but in the creation of 
two new Ministries (Food and Supply, Communications 
and Public Works) designed to meet the problem of Fin- 
land’s future with the same determination as that already 
demonstrated by the nation at war. The consequences of 
the Finnish tragedy are gradually emerging from the 
smoke-screen of propaganda thrown out by the Nazis. 
Sweden sees the peace for what it is—a temporary and 
uneasy truce—and is preparing a vast re-armament pro- 
gramme designed, among other important steps, to treble 
her air force in two years, and Hr Hansson has given a 
public assurance that a defensive pact for Scandinavia will 
come up for consideration “ without unnecessary delay.” 
In France and Britain fuller accounts of the extent of help 
which the Allies were prepared to send have answered 
some critics, though the charge of dilatoriness must stand; 
it is, however, a wholesome reminder to Powers, pre- 
datory and otherwise, that an expeditionary force of some 
100,000 men is available for use when occasion demands. 
Russia, after the first flush of success, must be reflecting 
rather ruefully that 200,000 lives lost was perhaps a high 
price to pay for the lease of Hangé. Finally, Germany 
with the Soviets in occupation of Hangé and freed of the 
anxiety of an Allied attack, is left to explain why the 
restoration of Russia’s freedom of action and the com- 
pletion of Russia’s stranglehold on the Baltic are to be 
regarded as triumphs for German diplomacy. 


* * * 


Mr Wang’s New Order. — The setting up of 
Mr Wang-ching-Wei’s Government at Nanking which is 
announced for this week puts a close to negotiations which 
have been dragging on for well over a year. The delays and 
setbacks which the Japanese have experienced during the 
talks have been attributed to Mr Wang’s determination to 
secure a real measure of independence and to his ability to 
play off the policy of the more moderate Japanese Govern- 
ment at Tokyo against the sweeping demands and ambi- 
tions of the Japanese army of occupation. If the terms 
announced last Christmas really represent the basis of 
Mr Wang’s “new order” (they included the permanent 
garrisoning by Japan of key positions along the coasts of 
China and in the great river valleys, a virtual trade 
monopoly for Japan, 5 apanese “ co-operation ” in industrial 
development, finance and banking, and Japanese “ advice ” 
on the conduct of government), then the independence for 
which he was said to be fighting has eluded him and the 
settlement must be regarded as a victory for the Japanese 
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extremists. It is possible, however, that the interpretation 
of the settlement may be more elastic than its actual terms. 
There has been a slight shift in the balance of power in 
Japan and a slight strengthening of the moderate civilian 
element. After eight years’ almost total eclipse, the 
Minseito and the Seiyukai are becoming vocal, and the 
Army’s position is somewhat undermined in China by the 
success of Chinese guerrilla tactics, at home by the in- 
creasing strain of the war which the parties are deter- 
mined to capitalise. It is becoming increasingly clear—even 
to the Army—that the actual military defeat of China is 
impossible. Four hundred millions cannot be thrust into the 
strait-waistcoat of Japanese military control. Therefore 
Japan must secure some sort of co-operation or her “ China 
incident ” will close in disaster. It may thus be argued that 
Mr Wang is in a fairly strong position to secure more than 
the shadow of sovereignty, and that if he does so, he may 
be in a position to secure more than the shadow of Chinese 
support. This is the most favourable interpretation that can 
be placed on Mr Wang’s “ new order.” It is equally possible 
that the Japanese Army, in possession of the field, will im- 
pose their own conception of a settlement, use Mr Wang 
as they have used the other puppet governments, and 
attempt a species of veiled military dictatorship; in which 
case the “ China incident ” will remain obstinately unclosed. 


* * * 


The Distressed Colonies.—General approval was 
voiced in the House of Commons last week on the new 
colonial system heralded by the Government’s statement 
on the findings of the Royal Commission on the West 
Indies. Yet uneasiness was clearly apparent lest the funda- 
mental problems of the islands should not be solved by 
simply spending large sums of money on social services and 
public works. For the chief difficulty is that West Indian 
troubles are inseparable from factors in the outside world. 
Sugar, on which they are virtually dependent, is faced, even 
in the most favourable circumstances, with a contracting 
world market; and of their subsidiary crops the cocoa they 
produce is generally of a quality too fine for them to be 
able to compete with other cocoa producers whose own 
position is precarious enough. There is an opportunity in 
the actual and probable increases in the world consump- 
tion of fruit, but the West Indies cannot produce more 
citrus fruits, for which they are eminently suited, without 
coming into conflict with other parts of the Colonial 
Empire—a few years ago the growing of citrus in Trinidad 
was Officially discouraged in the interests of Palestine. And 
there can be no political and social peace without a com- 
plete change of attitude on the part of the white settlers, 
plantation owners and the like who are inclined to regard 
the islands as places run for their exclusive benefit. Until 
they can co-operate with the natives, an extension of the 
franchise and a bigger and freer Legislature would only 
lead to friction and failure. But the West Indies, as Mr 
MacDonald rightly stressed, are not the only distressed 
countries. Nor, which he did not point out, are they the 
only distressed colonies. Already before the war West 
Africa was feeling the effects of continued low commodity 
prices. Nigeria’s budget for 1938-39 showed a deficit of 
£934,000; and, owing to the cost of mobilising the West 
African Frontier Force, a deficit of £795,000 is expected 
in the current year, which will reduce the reserve balance 
to only £800,000, so that a halt has had to be called to the 
very modest programme of social services. In the long run 
it would be in nobody’s interest to raise the controlled 
prices for West African produce, as has been urged in 
some quarters, but there is every reason why the colonial 
self-supporting theory should be abandoned, and the new 
colonial system put under way, as soon as possible. 


* * * 


Manpower and the War Effort.—The large total 
of unemployed in this country, still not far short of 14 
millions, may be explained away in a fashion. It includes 
unemployables and workers passing from one job to 
another. But its size still measures the undue slowness of 
our industrial war effort, and it is small wonder that idle 
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workers, scheduled as belonging to reserved occupations 
and therefore unacceptable for military service, should be 
anxiously impatient to resume their civil employment, ter- 
minated in many cases by war restrictions. This is especi- 
ally true of building labour; skilled builders are standing 
idly by “ on account of their prospective importance to war 
industry ”; and pressure is being put upon the Government 
in Parliament to make up its mind. Either more civil 
building must be allowed, it is urged, to put these men 
back to work and re-engage the considerable capital equip- 
ment that is also idle, or the men must be recruited forth- 
with for war work or training for war work—and Mr 
Brown’s expanded training centres for the unemployed can- 
not cater for all the classes of labour, many more than 
builders, who wait in this limbo of idleness. It is lack of 
materials, and especially of timber, that makes the former 
alternative difficult to accept, though the use of substitute 
building materials in place of wood makes some resumption 
of civil building more feasible. Plainly, however, the 
second alternative, the absorption of labour and capital 
equipment into the expanded war activity that is urgently 
needed and overdue, is preferable. In itself, the cutting 
down of civil activities such as building is negative and 
damaging unless the resources released are pressed into 
service for the manufacture of equipment and supplies for 
the Forces or export goods. If the industrial war effort 
is not screwed up to a much higher pitch valuable skilled 
labour must be either lost to the Forces or sucked back 
again into civil work that is not really needed in a total 
war. 


* * * 


Ship Requisitioning.—The Government has not 
yet come to terms with the shipowners about the hire to 
be paid for requisitioned ships and the conditions of their 
management. The settlement of these terms is necessarily a 
long drawn-out business, but the Minister of Shipping 
expected a decision last week. This week, when the repre- 
sentatives of deep-sea cargo and liner companies met again 
to discuss the Government’s proposals, an agreement was 
generally forecast. Actually, there seems to be deadlock. 
The shipowners dislike requisitioning: they are alarmed 
about the break-up: of the freight market machinery which 
determined the use and direction of tonnage in peacetime; 
they are anxious, understandably, that the hire should in- 
clude a sum sufficient to cover depreciation and post-war 
reconstruction; and they are not content to accept instead 
the promise of undefined assistance when the war is over. 
Because 1935, 1936 and 1937, the alternative base years 
for excess profits tax, were all, even the last, poor years for 
shipping, they are afraid that even the small profits allowed 
under requisitioning will be taxed away; and they are said 
to disagree with the Government about many of the details 
of management—the payment and feeding of personnel, 
the maintenance of stores, the supply of fuel and so on. One 
shipowner has said that, if the Government’s terms are 
accepted, it will be with “ numbed resignation.” Little that 
is concrete is known about the controversy, but if the dead- 
lock goes on, the suspicion that the shipowners are being 
narrowly recalcitrant will grow, especially among those who 
remember that, in the last war, however severely they may 
have suffered afterwards, they were allowed very largely to 
fix the terms of their employment themselves. It may be, 
in fact, that this time the Treasury is being obstructive, 
and the owners’ fear of post-war losses has all the experi- 
ence of the ’20’s to back it. Whatever the truth may be, 
both parties—the owners no less than the Government— 
have everything to gain and nothing to lose by a speedy 
settlement. Shipping is too important for the nation to be 
given the spectacle of continued obstinate wrangling. 


* * * 


Oil Substitutes.—-It isa thousand pities that the 
term ersatz, describing the host of substitutes introduced 
into Germany’s households and factories to counter the 
effects of blockade upon imported supplies, should have 
been made a term of derision here by propaganda. The 
production of substitutes is costly in labour, power and 
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fuel, and in Germany none of the severest shortages—of 
oil and iron ore, for instance—can be fully made up by 
home manufacture. But there is no greater monument to 
the skill and ingenuity of German scientists, and to the 
foresight of Nazi war planners, than their substitute in- 
dustries, and this country, vitally dependent as it is upon 
overseas supplies of all kinds of raw materials, could only 
afford to ignore substitutes for its own use if the supply 
of shipping and foreign exchange available were unlimited. 
Actually, the demand for shipping exceeds the supply; 
there is every reason for husbanding foreign exchange with 
the utmost care; and every reason therefore for taking 
steps to make the most effective use of home-produced 
substitutes for imported fuels. For years, this matter has 
hung fire. Firms have carried out laboratory tests and set 
up experimental plant to extract oil from coal by low- 
temperature carbonisation and hydrogenation. Committees 
have weighed all the pros and cons. Yet, when the need 
to make the best possible use of home possibilities has 
become pressing, the whole preliminary process of experi- 
ment and investigation is apparently to begin all over again. 
Last week the Secretary of Mines announced the Gov- 
emment’s plans. On the advice of a committee of experts, 
set up in December under Sir Harold Hartley, six commit- 
tees of inquiry are to set to work; one to consider the 
Fischer-Tropsch and other synthetic processes for pro- 
ducing oil from coal; a second to report on low-temperature 
carbonisation; a third to examine high-temperature car- 
bonisation; a fourth to investigate alternative fuels for in- 
ternal combustion engines; a fifth to consider ways and 
means of using coal-oil mixtures; and a sixth on fuel 
efficiency. The committees are as able as anything Ger- 
many could produce. They will do good and authoritative 
work. But it is impossible to avoid the question why we 
should have to start from scratch in this vital matter at a 
time of emergency, when experiments, inquiries and actual 
production have been going on for years. 


* * * 


Watch on Aliens.—There are many people who 
would like to see all enemy aliens penalised, whether 
genuine refugees from the Reich or not, and lately they 
have been very vocal. Of 74,000 Germans or Austrians 
resident in this country only 572 have been interned on 
the advice of tribunals, and of these 133 have been re- 
leased; the total number of internees, including persons 
taken from ships, is 1,969. The Government has con- 
sented to review the position, not simply because of the 
pressure exerted by this wrongheaded and undiscriminat- 
ing anti-alien sentiment, but because of the plain fact 
that, when so many aliens of all sorts are permitted to 
move about freely near naval and military centres and 
ports, unceasing vigilance is imperative. All the Germans 
and Austrians not interned but subject to restrictions on 
their movements are to be re-examined; in cases where the 
police, on fresh information or for other reasons, think it 
necessary, enemy aliens formerly reckoned sufficiently re- 
liable and loyal to the Allies.to be left unrestricted will be 
scrutinised again; and near naval centres aliens of all 
nationalities will be investigated. This review will be wel- 
comed by all the critics who, while deeply distrusting all 
the irrational manias and phobias which become habitual 
In wartime in the treatment of aliens, feel that the 
Government may have taken too great a risk by being 
so remarkably lenient. Government action, if it is carried 
out with speed and vigour, will best prevent the victimisa- 
tion of innocent people with alien names or of alien origin. 
Such persecution was common in the last war; it is in 
sight again in some places; and steps must be taken to fore- 
Stall it. It is credibly reported that all the rumours about 
the police and the Services being gravely alarmed at 
the activity of aliens are quite unfounded, and it is 
probable that most of the cases reviewed will show a 
clean bill. But it is very likely that a minute percentage 
of enemy agents have slipped through the net up to now. 

€ new review should find them and, by removing a 
public danger and allaying alarm, it will help us to keep 
cool heads and fair minds. 
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Shorter Notes 


It is announced that the Bank of England will in the 
near future begin the issue of new types of £1 and 10s. 
notes. The new notes will be of the same size and design 
as those at present in issue, but will differ in colour and 
in emphasis of details. The £1 notes will be blue instead 
of green and the 10s. notes mauve instead of red. The 
notes now in issue will remain in circulation for a time, 
though they will be gradually superseded by the new type. 
One of the advantages of the new type is that, being pro- 
duced by the lithographic process as against the plate- 
printing of the old, it is both simpler and cheaper. Another 
is that the new notes will be harder to forge. 


* 


Philatelists all over the world will have heard with 
interest that, as a result of the visit to London of the 
French Postmaster-General, a joint postage stamp will be 
issued in November as a symbol of the Allied unity. A 
less flamboyant but more practical expression of postal 
goodwill would have been the abolition of the foreign sur- 
charge for mail posted between the two Empires, as has 
already béen done for this country and the United States. 
And as a joint stamp—to be known as a stambre or a 
timp?—has been agreed upon, it is a pity that the first 
issue could not be made in May to coincide with the cen- 
tenary of the introduction of adhesive postage stamps in 
Great Britain. 


* 


Mr Jinnah’s statement on the aims of the Moslem 
League is another barrier in the way of an early Indian 
settlement. His demand that a separate Moslem. nation 
be recognised and autonomous States established on the 
basis of Moslem majorities will hardly be accepted by 
Congress, who deny the existence of anything but a united 
Indian nation. Yet it would be foolish to suppose that divi- 
sions of race and culture, which in every other quarter of 
the globe have created fundamental political cleavages, can 
in India be slurred over by denying their existence. 


* 


Another new change in normal trade channels occasioned 
by the war is provided by the report that the United 
States has been officially informed that Great Britain will 
curtail her purchases of United States cotton in order to 
conserve her foreign exchange. This will mean a big loss 
to the United States, for whose cotton Great Britain has 
recently been the largest purchaser, but even more impor- 
tant is the implication that by diverting our cotton pur- 
chases to South America we are making a bid to take Ger- 
many’s place as an exporter of industrial goods to those 
countries. 


* 


United States exports and re-exports to Greater Ger- 
many and the U.S.S.R. in the last four months of 1938 and 
1939 were as follows : — 


Germany U.S.S.R. 
1938 1939 1938 1939 
$’000) ($000) 
September ............ 16,088 607 5,595 1,785 
October ..........0000- 11,880 39 3,043 8,626 
November ............ 10,358 3 4,071 7,282 
December ............ 9,558 + 7,196 11,000* 


* Approximate. + Not available. 


* 


In the absence of any agreement on wage policy the rise 
in wages continues. According to the Ministry of Labour 
Gazette, there was a net increase of about £700,000 a 
week in the wages of 4,738,000 workers in the first two 
months of 1940. Excluding payment for overtime, 
10,300,000 workers have had their wages raised by an 
aggregate of more than £1,500,000 a week since the war 
began. 

B 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Southern Dobruja 


Gout: DOBRUJA has been part of Roumania since 
1913. Before then it was Bulgarian, and it remains one 
of the debatable lands of South-Eastern Europe. Bulgaria 
claims its return, and in one sense the economic case for 
Bulgaria is strong. The 2,956 square miles of Southern 
Dobruja are equivalent to 7.8 per cent. of the present terri- 
tory of Bulgaria, and 12.5 per cent. of her arable land. To 
Roumania the Dobruja is not so important. It represents 
only 2 per cent. of Greater Roumania’s area and 1.73 per 
cent. of her total arable land. In 1911, Southern Dobruja 
furnished 14.5 per cent. of Bulgaria’s wheat, 18 per cent. of 
her barley and 21.92 per cent. of her cereal exports; 17.9 per 
cent. of total Bulgarian exports passed through the ports of 
Cavarna and Balcic. In 1911, 163,000 tons of goods were im- 
ported through the Bulgarian port of Varna and 271,000 tons 
were exported. By 1930, when Varna had been deprived for 
two decades of its natural hinterland in Dobruja, the figures 
had dropped to 40,000 tons of imports and 165,000 tons of 
exports. Only 3.18 per cent. of Roumania’s wheat and 2.07 
per cent. of her barley are produced in Southern Dobruja. 

Much stress is laid in Bulgaria on the fact that land 
holdings in Southern Dobruja were larger at the time of its 
loss than was usual in the rest of the country, 10.01 hectares 
being the average holding there against 4.6 hectares in 
Bulgaria as a whole. More agricultural machinery was in 
use, and it is claimed that production was at a higher level. 
But figures hardly bear out this claim. 


PRODUCTION IN QUINTALS PER HECTARE 


Dobruja Bulgaria 
Wheat Barley Wheat Barley 
1908-12 ......... 10-6 9-7 10-28 10-33 
RUE sasnbennessnccs 13-0 12-0 13-8 15-5 


Now at least, yields in Dobruja appear to be on an average 
slightly higher than those in the rest of Roumania and lower 
than in Bulgaria. 

While Bulgaria has obviously lost more than Roumania 
has gained, it cannot be proved that Southern Dobruja itself 
has suffered economically from the change. No such disloca- 
tion has taken place as in Bessarabia. The Bulgarians say 
that the natural outlet of the district is towards the south, 
but there is no reason why Constantza should not be as good 
a débouché as Varna. Most Roumanian development work 
has been concentrated in Northern Dobruja, it is true, on 
the copper mines and the port of Constantza, but the 
proximity of these centres must make them suitable outlets 
for surplus agricultural population anywhere in the whole 
Dobruja region. Moreover, the development of Balcic as 
Roumania’s most fashionable seaside resort must bring 
money into South Dobruja pockets and provide a market for 
garden produce. Vital statistics for Southern Dobruja com- 
pare favourably with those of the rest of Roumania or of 
Bulgaria. The natural increase of 15.9 per 1,000 in 1937 was 
the highest of any Roumanian province, and compares with 
11.5 per 1,000 for Roumania as a whole and 10.5 per 1,000 
for Bulgaria. 

The fact is that the grievances of the Bulgarian popula- 
tion of the Dobruja are national rather than economic. In 
1913, when Roumania first took over, the population (accord- 
ing to the Bulgarian 1910 census) was 47.6 per cent. Bul- 
garian and only 2.3 per cent. Roumanian; 37.8 per cent. 
were Turks and there were a number of Tartars and gypsies. 
True, the chief ground of complaint has been, as in the 
other new provinces of Roumania, land reform, but it could 
hardly be called a reform at all in Southern Dobruja, which 
was not a country of large estates. The Bulgarian peasant 
proprietors cannot forget that they were forced to surrender 
one-third of their holdings without compensation to the 
Roumanian State, which wanted the land for settling the 
Kutzo Vlachs from Macedonia. These rather wild semi- 
nomadic shepherds were often billeted in the houses of Bul- 
gars; and they were rather less popular than Irish evacuees 
from Glasgow in the homes of canny Perthshire farmers. 

This colonisation started soon after the last war, and is 
still continuing. Between 1930 and 1938, 23,408 Roumanians 
were established in the Dobruja, of whom 6,389 were Kutzo 





Vlachs. In the same period, 46,805 Turks and 5,554 Tartars 
left for Anatolia, and the Bulgarians estimate that 50,000 
refugees from Southern Dobruja have come across the fron- 
tier into Bulgaria since the last war. The Bulgar contention 
that the Turks left because of Roumanian oppression cannot 
be maintained in view of the general Turkish repatriation 
policy and the clear attraction of the new Turkey. 

But the Bulgar refugees did undoubtedly leave because of 
the forced colonisation and the usual minority grievances 
about schools and churches (more justified here than in 
Transylvania). 

Motives of Strategy 


Roumania has never claimed the province on the ethic or 
historic grounds that can so clearly be substantiated in her 
other new territories. The reasons put forward for the annexa- 
tion of Southern Dobruja in 1913 were purely strategic. It is 
the Congress of Berlin that must be blamed for Bulgaria’s 
troubles. Once Roumania was pushed of necessity and against 
her will on to the right bank of the Danube, there was no 
obvious halting place. The 1878-1913 frontier had no natural 
features, and it must be remembered that it was the loss of 
Southern Bessarabia at a time of great national development 
that compelled Roumania to build her main Black Sea port 





(Southern Dobruja is shaded) 








in the Dobruja. A line of defence can be more easily found 
against an invasion southwards from Dobruja than north- 
wards from Bulgaria, as the country has a downward slope 
from the Balkans to the Danube mouths. This explains the 
Roumanian wish in the past to push the frontier southward 
into more likely country, and it was thought in 1913 that the 
natural features of the port of Balcic offered greater possi- 
bilities than Constantza for the building of a satisfactory 
naval base. ; 

Thus Roumania holds Southern Dobruja for reasons of 
defence, and Bulgaria claims it on grounds of race, history 
and economics. What is the solution? The Turkish sugges- 
tion that Roumania should lease Southern Dobruja_ to 
Bulgaria for 100 years, or make a token surrender of a few 
frontier villages, has met with no success in either country. 
The solution most favoured in Roumania is a transfer of 
population. The fact that more drastic exchanges are going 
on in other parts of Europe does not reconcile the Bulgarians 
to this suggestion; it would leave them still shorn of their 
wheat lands and of several kilometres of the Danube and of 
the coast. There are 150,000 Roumanians in Bulgaria and 
about 143,000 Bulgarians in Southern Dobruja, so an ex- 
change would not be difficult on grounds of number. Nor 
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would it entail so much misery as the exodus of the Balts or 
the South Tyrolese.* its 

It is said that Germany has pushed Bulgaria into concen- 
trating her irredentism on Southern Dobruja rather than on 
securing the economically far more valuable outlet she needs 
to the Akgean; and some froissement is felt in Roumania that 
public opinion here should have accepted this line. In any 
case, the time is long past when anyone could think that a 
territorial concession by Roumania to Bulgaria is all that is 
needed to raise the Balkan Entente into a solid and self- 
sufficient barrier against aggression. Further conciliation of 
minorities by such concessions as have recently been made 
in Bessarabia is all the contribution that justice and common 
sense could expect at present from a free Roumania. 


a conieainha letahenlitihdabtebeeniiiiiaeedhdesndiaiiiaapebantdiaianatebahdednandatenicaendhaivinaien 
* It is interesting to compare Roumanian and Bulgarian 
figures for the total minorities in the respective countries. 


Roumanian Bulgarian 

Estimate Estimate 
Bulgarians in Roumania ......... 370,000 (1930) | 700,000 (1937) 
Roumanians in Bulgaria ......... 150,000 (1930) | 83,746 (1926) 
16,405 (1934) 


India’s War 
Aid to Britain 


[FROM OUR CALCUTTA CORRESPONDENT] 


Ir Indian national finances reveal themselves in an un- 
expectedly favourable light at the end of six months of 
war, the political situation throws a sombre shadow across 
a future the outline of which is both dim and discouraging. 
Sir Jeremy Raisman’s first war Budget and the drastic 
Congress resolution on independence were announced almost 
simultaneously, and there could be no more effective 
answer to the Working Committee’s charge that Great Britain 
“is carrying on the war for fundamentally Imperialist ends 
for the preservation and strengthening of her Empire, which 
is based on the exploitation of the people of India” than 
the 1940-41 estimates and tax proposals, which show that 
India’s considerable war effort has been organised with the 
least possible economic dislocation or hardship. The Rail- 
way Budget provides for an average enhancement of fares 
and freights amounting to 124 per cent. which would have 
been necessary with or without the war. With the exception 
of E.P.D., the broad principle of which is approved by all 
sections of the business community, objection being based 
only on the moment chosen for its imposition, the General 
Budget introduces no new taxes that can be said to bear 
heavily on the population. The increased sugar excise works 
out at something like one pice per pound to the consumer. 
The Budget does, in fact, at a time of national emergency 
and constitutional hiatus, provide for enlarged monetary 
contributions from the Centre to the Provinces. 

The one criticism that can legitimately be levelled at the 
new Finance Member is that, like his predecessor, he shows 
a tendency to underestimate on the revenue side. If that 
be accounted a fault, it is a fault that can do no eventual 
harm. In the context of such an eminently satisfactory 
financial situation, the Congress protest against “the drain 
from India of material for the purpose of the war” loses all 
meaning. Not the least of the several paradoxes of Congress’s 
Policy is to be found in the strange superstition that some 
of India’s major ills are attributable to her economic 
dependence on overseas markets. 


The Congress Resolution 


Like many of its forerunners, Congress’s latest fiat is 
equivocal. Dominion status is flatly rejected, and independ- 
ence is reaffirmed as the goal. But it is noteworthy that the 
campaign of civil disobedience, which is to inaugurate the 
Struggle for complete separation from Britain and the 
Empire, is conditional on the country being fit to under- 
take it. Of this the sole judge is to be Mr Gandhi, whose 
standards of spiritual and moral fitness for satyagrahi are 
unattainable by the vast majority of the Indian people. The 
workings of his mind are unpredictable, and it may well 
be that if he insists upon the rank and file attaining the 
Standards he has set the civil disobedience movement will 
not be launched until the Greek Kalends. 

Meanwhile, it will help to keep opinion outside this 
country close to the realities of the Indian situation if it is 
borne in mind that Mr Gandhi is not only a mystic but a 
Politician of infinite resource. How far is the meandering 
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eight hundred word resolution on the subject of independ- 
ence a sop to the Socialists and the Bose brothers’ Forward 
Bloc, whose activities constitute a growing threat to Con- 
gress unity? At the present juncture it would be unwise to 
attempt a definite answer, but at least it can be said that the 
independence pledge is as much meant for domestic as 
foreign consumption. The Working Committee has virtually 
disenfranchised Bengal, and that erstwhile darling of his 
elders, Mr Subhas Chandra Bose, has convened an “ anti- 
compromise” conference as an opposition attraction at 
Ramgarh, where the Congress meets in full session in the 
middle of this month. The Working Committee has not 


_ heard the last of the younger Bose, whose technique in his 


own Province steadily acquires more and more of the spirit 
of fascismo with well-drilled audiences and a disciplined and 
Obedient personal entourage for the leader himself. 

Final judgment on the newest Congress pronouncement 
must obviously be deferred, but it certainly widens the 
already considerable gulf between the British and Indian 
Governments and the majority party in this country, and to 
that extent makes a settlement by negotiation the more 
remote. A secondary, but hardly less important, circumstance 
is that it reaffirms beyond all doubt Mr Gandhi’s leadership. 
Moderate Indian political opinion is as disappointed as its 
British counterpart. Dr R. P. Paranjpye, President of the 
National Liberal Federation of India, says the resolution 
“shows no desire on the part of the Congress to reach a 
peaceful settlement of the Indian problem,” a cri de coeur 
which finds an echo in many a breast. We are in fact driven 
to the conclusion that the goodwill essential to any durable 
settlement of the Indo-British problem no longer actuates 
the majority of Congressmen. 


Wage Increases 


The rise in commodity prices, and the increased tempo 
of industrial activity, have brought in their train widespread 
demands for higher wages. In almost every case these have 
been met in a spirit of friendly compromise and it is not 
the least of the achievements of the Government of Bengal, 
one of the four surviving Provincial Ministries, that it has 
assisted several industries to an agreed settlement of 
workers’ claims for higher remuneration. Seafarers, jute 
Operatives and coal miners have all secured advances in 
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cash and kind against the increased cost of living. In 
Bombay, 50,000 men are on strike at the time of writing, 
but the Ahmedabad Cotton Millowners and the Labour 
Association have averted a general strike by their decision 
to submit their dispute to arbitration. Cawnpore remains a 
storm centre without any fresh outbreak of labour trouble, 
though the threat is always present. ; ; 

In spite of stringent and often heavy handed official action 
against what is alleged to be profiteering, prices show a 
sharp upward tendency, but the movement is by no means 
uniform over the whole sub-continent. Six months of war, 
however, should have shown the most disgruntled citizen 
of this country that India’s place is on the economic 
front, and that her réle as a belligerent behind the lines 
offers her honour with profit. In spite of all the talk of 
exploitation in which nationalist leaders indulge, Indians 
as a whole are strangely unmoved by Hitler’s recurrent 
references to India’s bondage. Could he but see the scorn his 
solicitude for India evokes in the nationalist newspaper press 
he and his friends might at last be induced to believe that 
however much Indian Leftist leaders may protest against 
the British connection they have no desire to stake their 
political ambitions on a Nazi victory. 


Swiss Supply Difficulties 
[FROM OUR GENEVA CORRESPONDENT] 


THE most difficult and important problem with which 
Switzerland is faced is that of maintaining her supplies of 
foodstuffs, raw materials and fuel. Home-produced food- 
stuffs only meet half the needs of the population, and there 
are no metal, coal or oil deposits in the country, so that 
Switzerland relies on imports for maintaining her food 
supplies and her industry. Food imports represented in 
1937 a value of about 500 million francs; imports of coal 
amounted to 128 millions; those of petrol 30 millions, of 
oil 19 millions, of raw materials 196 millions. 

The war has so far fortunately not involved Italy and 
the Mediterranean, and this greatly facilitates the obtaining 
of supplies by Switzerland; the great majority of imported 
goods and products come through Genoa and Italy. Im- 
ports through France have lately been slowed down, as the 
French, by bringing pressure to bear on the Swiss, hope to 
compel them to obtain almost all their imports through 
France, but the Swiss Government intend to keep a free 
hand in that respect, and to import through both countries 
without granting a monopoly to either. 

As regards sea transport, the Swiss Government, after 
consulting the chief maritime countries, came to the con- 
clusion that, for reasons of international law, it was impos- 
sible to have a Swiss fleet on the seas. The Swiss Import 
Office in November last chartered nine Greek steamers, 
from 4,000 to 10,000 tons, for conveying goods and food- 
stuffs which are unloaded at Genoa, Bordeaux and Séte. 
Despite all difficulties the supply position is so far almost 
normal, and though prices have increased, there is no lack 
of any imported goods and products. It has not been neces- 
sary, aS in 1914-18, to send rolling-stock abroad to help 
in the transport of consignments intended for Switzerland. 
The supply of raw materials, foodstuffs and fuel is almost 
normal, and it has been possible to raise the ration of coal 
from 75 to 100 per cent. of last year’s consumption. 

Stocks of foodstuffs, fodder and raw materials are said 
to be sufficient, and there is only a relative shortage of those 
products which are now scarce in the world market, as, 
for example, oilseeds, which are normally an important raw 
material in Switzerland. The very severe winter involved a 
greater fuel consumption, but stocks are nevertheless plenti- 
ful, and an agreement is expected with Great Britain for 
the import of about one million tons of coal annually 
There is therefore no need for any anxiety, but much pru- 
dence is necessary, and rationing has not been much re- 
laxed. Some supplementary rations were allowed in Decem- 
ber, and supplementary rations have just been released to the 
population so as to enable each family to store certain 
categories of foodstuffs which are now abundant, namely, 
cereals, rice and sugar. That will to a certain extent empty 
Government storehouses and enable them to be restocked. 
It will, on the other hand, make it possible to make up 
family stores which, according to a Government order, are 
to contain food for three months, and which had been partly 
drawn upon when the sale of foodstuffs was stopped before 
the introduction of rationing. 
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ControlZof Exports_of War Materials 


Two important war measures have been taken by the 
Federal Government. The one deals with the manufacturing 
in Switzerland of war material for foreign countries. The 
acceptance of a foreign order is conditional upon the grant 
of a Government licence and the approval of the Army 
Technical Section. The Swiss Army is to have first claim, 
and no foreign order can be accepted if it is in any way 
prejudicial to Swiss national defence. Swiss products or 
stocks of raw materials can be used only if that causes no 
prejudice to Swiss interests. 

The other measure provides that any company or body 
incorporated under the laws of Switzerland may, by appli- 
cation to the Commercial Register in Berne, ask that, in 
case of war, its headquarters be removed to any place 
where the Federal Government may have its seat for the 
time being. Should the Government be compelled to leave 
the country, all companies which have made application 
under the decree would automatically be transferred abroad. 
This would prevent the foreign assets of the companies 
from falling into enemy hands. Should Switzerland be 
occupied by enemies of Great Britain, Swiss corporations 
would not become “enemy” bodies, and would thus avoid 
the fate of Belgian companies during the last war. In case 
the occupying force should issue “ Swiss” banknotes, these 
notes, not being printed at the lawful seat of the Swiss 
National Bank, would not constitute a charge on the funds 
of the bank, while payment in these notes would not dis- 
charge the liabilities of the Swiss banks, the seat of which 
would be abroad. That decree is important, and should go 
far to justify the confidence placed in the security of invest- 
ments in Switzerland. 


March 17th. 


Credit Schemes in 
Palestine 


[FROM OUR JERUSALEM CORRESPONDENT] 


THe High Commissioner, in his New Year message, 
announced the intention of the Government of Palestine to 
make loans and free grants amounting to a total of £P750,000 
out of the surplus balances in the Treasury. Part of these 
balances had, before his announcement, been earmarked for 
expenditure on proposed repairs and replacements, but it was 
possible to free these balances for a certain time. Although 
individual loans have not yet been made, the intentions for 
some of the bigger loans are already known. Of the free 
grants, two, amounting to £P50,000 each, will be distributed, 
mostly in the form of work, to the Arabs through the Dis- 
trict Commissioners and to the Jews of Palestine through 
the Vaad Leumi. £P50,000 is to be given for minor village 
works and roads in Arab villages, and the same amount 
for public works in the small municipalities. 

The loans, for the most part, are to be repayable within 
five years beginning with 1940, and are earmarked under 
various heads. They total £P250,000 for Tel Aviv; £P50,000 
each for Jerusalem and Haifa; £P35,000 for Jaffa; and 
£P30,000 for other municipalities, The interest, it is said, 
will be about 4 per cent. Unemployment has, for various 
reasons, diminished to a certain extent within the last few 
months, and these sums will certainly further stimulate the 
labour market, though a certain part of the loans (in Tel 
Aviv as much as £P 150,000) must be used to repay old debts. 

Some large and important schemes could not be provided 
for out of the money allocated by the Government, such as 
the Treasury's contribution towards the drainage of the 
Huleh swamps. This Huleh scheme is undoubtedly as im- 
dortant for Palestine-—especially for the Northern districts— 
as the reclamation of the Pontine Swamps was for Latium. 
It is, therefore, hoped here that the new colonial develop- 
ment scheme, recently announced in the House of Commons, 
will provide for that work, since the Palestine surplus does 
not. It is also hoped that the urgently required cultivation 
credits to the citrus growers will be provided either from the 
Palestine Government or the Colonial Development Scheme. 
Because of reduced shipments and still unremunerative 
prices, the farmers have not been able to repay all their old 
cultivation credits, and the question of new ones must be 
solved without delay. Outlay for the preparation of the soil 
and trees for next season has already begun, and irrigation 
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must commence soon. The banks are able and willing to 
make the necessary loans, probably on a basis of £P4 per 
dunam for older groves and £P2 for the younger ones; but, 
after the experience of recent years and especially of the 
current season they require a Government guarantee. 


The Finance of Urban Building 


In Egypt, mortgage banks developed parallel with the ex- 
tension of cotton growing, and a number of them have now 
been established for many years. But, among the other Middle 
East countries, Palestine is probably unique with its organised 
forms of real-estate credit. Citrus groves occupy in Palestine 
somewhat the same position with regard to rural credit as 
cotton fields in Egypt. The main difference between the two 
countries is the preponderance of urban mortgage credit 
in Palestine, where the total amount of rural mortgage credit 
is comparatively very small. In the urban areas the private 
mortgagee plays a relatively small part, though in some of 
the older towns it is by no means an insignificant one. But 
the bulk of the additional money necessary for the purchase 
of plots for houses and for their construction has come from 
two sources: from insurance companies, both home and 
overseas; and from the General Mortgage Bank. 

Most interesting is the territorial distribution of these 
advances. Tel Aviv comes easy first with £P1.6 millions, 
while only £P0.8 millions have been lent in Haifa. During 
1939, owing probably to the development of the harbour and 
the industrial area in Haifa, more loans were granted in 
Haifa (86, with a total amount of £P62,000) than in Tel 
Aviv (85, with a total amount of £P55,000). The Bank, in 
the words of its chairman, gives loans only in places where, 
in its opinion, there exists a free real estate market. So it 
has granted loans in Tiberias and in Rehovoth, ctc., but has 
refused them in small villages and colonies. Neither does it 
lend on industrial property. In Jerusalem, until a few years 
ago, nearly all new houses were built entirely with the money 
of the proprietor. As a consequence, bank loans outstanding 
in that city amount to a total of only £P120,000—about 
one-fifth more than in Rehovoth. 


March 7th. 


Chilean Finance 


{FROM OUR SANTIAGO CORRESPONDENT] 


Tue Budget for 1940, which was originally presented to 
Congress in September, allowed for an estimated income of 
$1,686,323,575, with expenditure slightly below this figure. 
The outbreak of war in Europe caused the Government to 
revise its estimates and the Budget recently approved by 
Congress shows an estimated income of $1,771,423,575 
against estimated expenditure of $1,771,373,328. 

The estimated increase in revenue and expenditure is 
roughly $105 millions more than the 1939 figures. In pre- 
senting his Budget the Finance Minister stressed the need 
for rigid economy by all Government departments. 

Pro expenditure in the various ministries shows 
additional increases of $232 millions over the 1939 figures 
for Public Education; $33 millions for the Armed Forces; 
$26 millions for Public Health; $21 millions for the Finance 
Department; $12 millions for Development; and $10 
millions for Agriculture. 

It is interesting to trace the hand of the Popular Front 
Government in these estimates, particularly in the vast in- 
crease in proposed expenditure on cducation. All branches 
of the armed forces are to receive a substantial increase in 
pay to offset the higher cost of living; this corresponds to 
increases given to employees and workmen after agitation, 
strikes and threats of strike action. The increased expenditure 
on Public Health is welcome. It is doubtful, however, if the 
financial capacity of the country can stand these additional 
burdens, though, provided Chile can maintain her trade, there 
is NO reason to expect any major difficulty, for the results for 
1939, when the increased taxation imposed to deal with the 
consequences of the earthquake only covered a portion of 
the year, suggest that this year, when a full year’s yield is 
available, income should prove higher than the estimates. 

The revenue for the year 1939 was $1,807,463,550, in 
which is included the surplus carried forward from 1938 
amounting to $14,939,595. The effective revenue was there- 
fore $1,792,523,955 with expenditure $1,777,382,737, ‘or a 
surplus on the year’s working of $15.141,217, after exclusion 
of the 1938 surplus. 
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Income, excluding the carry forward, was higher than that 
for 1938 by $157,580,872. The increase is due chiefly to 
receipts under the heading “Direct and Indirect 
Taxation” and is brought about, not by any increase in 
prosperity, but by the general raising of taxation. to finance 
schemes for the reconstruction of the areas devastated by 
earthquake and to raise funds for industrial development. 
Expenditure also shows an increase over the 1938 figures 
of $113,986,339. Of this, $33 millions are due to increases 
in the various expenses of Ministries and $81 millions to the 
service of the floating debt. A study of the figures brings 
to light that, in spite of rising costs, it is the Government's 
firm intention to keep expenditure within the capacity of the 
country’s resources. 


Constructive Expenditure 


During the past year investments in the State school 
building enterprise were increased by nearly $30 millions 
and permanent capital in State and semi-State concerns was 
increased by $378 millions during the year. The chief in- 
vestments under this heading were for the recently-formed 
reconstruction and development of industries corporations 
amounting to $148 millions and $105 millions, respectively. 

her important increases were for the Amortization Bank 
(Caja de Amortizacion) with $68.3 millions, workmen’s 
dwelling houses scheme (Caja de Habitacion Barata) $25 
millions, National Air Line $12.4 millions, Government 
Mining Bank (Caja de Credito Minero) $5 millions, and the 
Institutes for Development of Mining and Industry at Anto- 
fagasta and Tarapaca respectively (Instituto de Fomento 
— e Industrial Antofagasta e Tarapaca) $4 millions 
each. 

From a close study of the national statement of affairs for 
1939, it may be seen that the Popular Front Government 
has turned its full forces towards supplying the needs of 
education, public health and to the building of low rented 
workmen’s houses. Reconstruction of the areas devastated 
by the earthquake receives Government help through the 
corporation specially created by law for this purpose. Indus- 
try, particularly mining, is receiving a valuable impetus 
through the operation of the Development Corporation. By 
careful investment of the funds in the hands of these bodies 
much can be done to stimulate the various industries and 
particularly the mining branch which suffers in a marked 
degree for under-capitalisation. 


February Sth. 


A Strange 
Transaction in 


Alberta 


[FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT] 


THE provincial legislature of Alberta, of which control 
was captured in 1935 by the newly-formed Social Credit 
party, has been dissolved, and the Ministry of Mr Aberhart. 
whose exploits have attracted interest outside the bounds of 
Canada, is seeking a fresh mandate in an election for which 
polling will be in March. It is basing its appeal for a renewal 
of confidence on the strength of its record and it is hard 
to see how its prospects of success have been improved by 
the disclosures which the Opposition forced on the eve of 
dissolution about some strange and abortive adventures in 
financial operations in which it has been engaged since 
the spring of 1938. 


A Mysterious Visitor 


Apparently about that time Mr Aberhart developed a 
desire to refund Alberta’s debt, which totalled roughly about 
$150 millions, and was in default to the tune of $20 millions 
of principal and $10 millions of interest, and although he 
had often filled the heavens with denunciations of interest 
as a tribute to wicked money barons, he was ready to make 
a deal behind the scenes and wanted to make it before he 
appealed to the voters. So it seems that with his encourage- 
ment there arrived in Edmonton from California early in 
1938 a mysterious visitor who bore the name of Jack James 
Sousa. He talked in terms of big money and, propounding 
an alluring scheme for the adjustment of Alberta’s debt 
problem, impressed Mr Aberhart and his Provincial Trea- 
surer, Mr Low, so successfully that he secured their signa- 
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tures to an agreement under which he and his associates 
stood to make considerable profits. 

Under its terms Mr Sousa undertook to raise $150,965,146 
either in cash or bonds of Alberta, and Mr Aberhart on his 
part undertook that if Mr Sousa succeeded in his enterprise 
he would call in Alberta’s debt, issue new bonds at 2 per 
cent., and sell them to Mr Sousa for cash or old bonds. 
At that time the bonds of Alberta were selling far below 
par and the stock markets would only value them at between 
$43 and $52 per $100 bond. So theoretically Mr Sousa 
could proceed to buy up the whole of Alberta’s debt for 
$75 millions and turn it in for $150 millions worth of brand 
new bonds. If these new bonds were worth 100 cents on the 
dollar Mr Sousa stood to make an enormous haul, and even 
if Alberta bonds rose in price under the stimulus of his buy- 
ing there was a considerable margin of possible profit. Of 
course, when the Dominion can place bonds at little more 
than 3 per cent. the bonds of a western provincial govern- 
ment, which has been involved in deep financial embarrass- 
ments, could not be expected to fetch par, but there would 
be the new principal obligation of Mr Aberhart’s own Min- 
istry and they would probably be considered worth more than 
50 cents on the dollar. So there was obviously scope for 
very substantial profits for Mr Sousa if the deal was carried 


out. 





An Unfinished Story 


‘However, Mr Sousa, about whose financial standing in the 
United States nothing could be discovered, admitted that he 
himself did not possess adequate funds for the transaction 
and he felt it necessary before he proceeded south to enlist 
the assistance of American financial magnates, to secure from 
Mr Aberhart the sum of $600 as expense money. How suc- 


cessful he was in his negotiations in the United States is - 


obscure, but somebody started to buy in the bonds of 
Alberta early in the summer of 1938 and by September the 
whole list had advanced on an average about 15 points. 
However, nothing more has been heard about the funds 
which Mr Sousa was to raise, but it has been disclosed that 
he had organised a syndicate and that Mr Aberhart was 
still negotiating with it early in February, although his 
agreement with Sousa lapsed more than a year ago. Many 
details about this strange transaction are still covered with 
a veil, but Mr Aberhart has revealed that the syndicate 
organised by Mr Sousa was to put up $20 millions for the 
construction of a highway to Alaska and there has been 
made public a letter signed by the Premier in which he 
mentions his expectation that $5 millions would be furn- 
ished by it for a bank of Alberta, for which legislative autho- 
rity was recently given by the defunct provincial legislature. 
It is all very mysterious and evidently Mr Aberhart and his 
American friends either had forgotten that their plans were 
dependent upon the approval of the Foreign Exchange Con- 
trol Board at Ottawa or were resolved to ignore its existence. 
So far no comment about this strange business has been 
forthcoming from Ottawa, but both in the provincial and 
Federal campaigns Social Credit candidates will assuredly 
be asked to give some explanation of it. 


March 6th. 


Belgium’s Armed 
Neutrality 


[FROM OUR BRUSSELS CORRESPONDENT] 


WHEN Belgium entered upon her present state of armed 
neutrality seven months ago, there was no lack of pessimists 
who declared that an irremediable economic and financial 
Crisis must follow. Events soon belied this. Belgium is 
certainly in a difficult position and has to solve new problems 
every day; but, though Belgium is less prosperous than 
Holland and Switzerland, who were not impoverished by 
the war of 1914-18, her position to-day seems at least as 
good as theirs and certainly better than could have been 
foreseen. 

Belgium’s situation is conspicuously better than that of 
Other neutral countries as far as external trade and the 
monetary position are concerned. During the first months 
of the war, exports considerably exceeded imports, a most 
unusual state of affairs which was believed to be only tem- 
Porary. It was thought it happened because Belgium had let 
her stocks run down. This argument is difficult to accept in 
view of the fact that in January and February, 1940, exports 
still exceeded imports by 35 per cent. 
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This large export surplus, which is in marked contrast 
to the trade position of Switzerland and Holland, may be 
attributed to two factors. In the first place, Belgium is 
economising vigorously, thus reducing the amount of her im- 
ports; the families of those serving in the army have to reduce 
their standard of living; and among the rest a desire to help 
by reducing current expenses is noticeable. The second reason 
for Belgium’s export surplus is the active state of the metal 
industries and the good prices obtained for exports; and 
engineering works are busy. 


Large Credit Balance 


In these conditions it is not surprising that foreign 
money and gold are flowing into Belgium. It is estimated 
that in the first three months of 1940 the metal reserves in 
the National Bank will increase by more than a milliard 
francs. The balance of payments shows a large credit surplus 
according to the following estimate by the Louvain Institute 
of Economic Research. The Institute insists, however, on 
the exceptional character of the results obtained in 1939: — 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


























Credit 1937 1939 

(Millions of francs) 

Merchandise exports..............ssessceeeeeees 25,690 21,675 
I wax udddddgdaissdscsdesascendkecdcercases 800 400 
PIII aonicsnciiincadscsccsccncasssasccenes 2,300 2,000 
Salaries returned from abroad ............... 300 200 
Excess of Congo balance ..............s0seeee 1,750 1,750 
ET saiceeniniipunbnaniiiieebueresescersneeses 700 400 
Freight cash balance ...............eceeceeeeees 350 400 
a scala dd ad eebvaddessswcsscoaccierse 50 50 
MMi dteisacetisccesicvsdecscsweseccees 31,940 26,875 

Debit 

Merchandise imports ............c.seeececeseees 27,660 19,685 
Interest and dividends paid abroad ......... 700 700 
I sincuhinnantressinprererstoresnseersssccees 175 150 
Commissions and sundries ................... 100 100 
TU ekaciacackansisdencsewdesseceiness 28,635 20,635 

Final credit surplus.......cccccccccsccseceeceeeees 3,305 6,240 


Belgium’s great problem is coal supply. The reduction 
of working hours in the mines brought about in 1937 was 
only rescinded last month. The result is that during this 
winter Belgium has suffered from a shortage of fuel, which, 
though it has not reached a serious dimension as in many 
other countries, has (owing to the freezing of the canals) 
been severely felt in certain centres, especially in Brussels 
and Antwerp. The measures now in force will make possible 
an output of 32 million tons yearly instead of 30 millions, 
but this is still insufficient. 


The Cost of Preparedness 


Mobilisation is costing at present about 13 million francs 
per day, about £100,000. There is, in addition, the cost of 
arms and fortifications, which raises war expenditure by 
50 per cent.; total war expenses are estimated for the year at 
6 milliards of Belgian francs—about £50 millions. Until 
February, 1940, it had been impossible to issue securities 
to cover this expenditure, which had been financed exclu- 
sively by the National Bank. The new issue of notes was 
immediately hoarded so that actual inflation has been 
avoided. 

From the beginning of February the Treasury has issued 
loans at 4, 8 and 12 months which the public has taken up 
in a very satisfactory manner. It may be estimated that by 
the end of March the total will have reached more than 
14 milliards. ; 

The number of reservists under arms at present is 
$00,000, which brings up the total military force of Belgium 
to 600,000 men. As the country has only 8,400,000 inhabi- 
tants it is extraordinary that, in spite of such a deduction 
from the working population, a high revenue and a con- 
siderable volume of savings are still maintained. It must not 
be concluded, however, that all branches of business are 
prosperous. On the contrary, the home market is depressed 
by restrictions; internal trade in general and the factories 
working for civilian consumption are in a difficult position. 

The state of agriculture varies. The rise in the price of 
cereals has improved the state of the large farms that 
specialise in these products. But meat and butter remain at 
the old prices, while fodder has risen appreciably in price, 
so that cattle-breeders are in difficulties and an excessive 
slaughter of cattle is taking place. 
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Germany at War 


(An objective account of economic trends in the Reich compiled weekly by 
the editorial staff of The Economist from German and neutral sources.) 


DurRInNG 1939 German banking institutions experienced 
another increase in turnover and total assets. At least 
during the first four months of the war, the increase in 
deposits beat all previous records. 


(Percentage increase in 1939 compared with 1938) 


Treasury 

Credit Banks (excluding Bills and 
Mortgage Banks) Assets Deposits Advances Bonds 
Dresdner Bank ......... 15-1 17:4 11-4 105 
Commerze Bank _...... 12-4 13-9 3:7 162 
Reichs Kredit A.G....... 7-7 10-2 21-5 93-9 
Bank d. dtsch. Arbeit 79-2 104-5 2:2 1,035 
Preussische Staatsbank 22:2 17:1 27:4 130 
Deutschlandkasse ...... 78:0 104-0 18-9 741 
Giro Zentrale ............ 34-7 56-0 25°8 303 


The first point is the enormous increase in the holdings 
of Treasury bonds and bills. Holdings of Reich loans have 
slightly decreased. The banks have almost exclusively financed 
the Government expenditure by borrowing. A detailed 
analysis of the new advances granted in 1939 shows a con- 
siderable reduction in their number. 

With the exception of the “ Prussian State Bank” all 
the banks shown in the table increased their branches in 
Austria, the Protectorate, and in the incorporated parts of 
Poland. The Dresdner Bank played an important part in 
the reconstruction of the leading banks in Vienna and 
Prague. The Reichs Kredit A.G. is the bank for State- 
owned industries, and the increase in advances in this case 
is greater than the increase in deposits. This bank has 
financed especially the expansion of State-owned mining and 
electricity companies. 

The Bank der Deutschen Arbeit, formerly the bank of 
the Trade Unions, and now of the Labour Front, is a new- 
confer among the Big Banks. Last year it engaged more 
and more in -ordinary credit activities. Among its de- 
posits on December 31, 1939, were Rm. 135 millions of 
savings deposited by prospective buyers of the People’s Car. 
At the end of 1938 these deposits stood at Rm. 100 millions. 
Yet no car has been delivered. 

The enormous increase in the total assets of the Deutsch- 
landkasse, the central banking institute of the Credit Co- 
operative in agriculture and industry, results partly from a 
reorganisation, i.e. by taking over the Co-operative Depart- 
ments from other banks. The Giro Zentrale is the clearing 
bank of the savings banks; and here the increase in deposits 
indicates the actual growth of small savings in 1939. 

Der Deutsche Volkswirt estimates the increase in the 
current deposits of all German banking institutions during 
the first four months of the war at roughly Rm. 3,000 
millions. This enormous increase, chiefly the result of the 
transition to war economy, represents heavy pressure on the 
capital market. The supply of capital exceeds by far the 
demand for investments. The public is ready to absorb any 
available security. In a controlled capital market it has not 
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been difficult to use the large deposits in the banks to pre- 
vent a rise in the price of equities and securities above a 
desired level. At present, Reich loans, mortgage bonds and 
industrial debentures are more or less at par. 

In these circumstances all private capital issues, chiefly of 
industrial debentures, have been easily absorbed. From the 
beginning of the war until the middle of March, industrial 
loans totalling Rm. 531 millions were issued, apart from 
the Rm. 500 millions loan of the Reichsbahn, the State rail- 
ways. ‘The reports of the banks and the returns of the 
savings banks for January and February, 1940, indicate that 
deposits are still rising. 

Recently, discussions about a special war-savings cam- 
paign have died down. The severe rationing of nearly ali 
civilian goods has probably served as a scheme for compul- 
sory savings. German papers emphasise that careful control 
of security prices must be continued to induce the public 
to subscribe to more industrial loans. Total private capital 
issues are expected to reach Rm. 1,000 millions during the 
next few months. This amount was fixed for necessary 
capital expenditure shortly before the beginning of the war. 
Government policy obviously intends to prepare the market 
for a huge funding of Reich debts. The financial press is 
very pleased about developments on the capital market, but 
expresses some concern about the fall in interest rates as a 
result of increasing security prices; this, the papers say, 
might be a serious drawback to an increase in savings. 


* * * 


Munitions.—By a Decree dated March 17, 1940, Hitler 
appointed Dr Todt, architect of the Autobahnen as well as 
the Reich’s fortifications, to be Minister for Armaments and 
Munitions. Unified control to ensure that the vast pro- 
gramme for manufacturing war material and munitions will 
be carried out is forecast. The centralisation of armament 
industries and an increase in efficiency will be the guiding 
principles of the new Ministry. The appointment seems to 
indicate that, from now on, the actual production of war 
material will be speeded up, after the greater part of the 
programme for expanding plant and factories has been 
completed. 

The project to speed up the manufacture of war material 
and munitions is probably the result of a plan for enlarging 
Germany’s fighting forces. At present two classes which 
were called up during November-December, 1939, are in 
training and made their first public appearance on the “ Day 
of the Fighting Forces,” on March 16, 1940. Neutral 
observers learn that two more classes, aged 19 and 20, will 
shortly be called up. These two classes will yield roughly 
1,000,000 men for active service, and the equipment for so 
large a number of soldiers has obviously not been stored. 
That new classes will be called to the colours may also be 
inferred from a great many articles emphasising the neces- 
sity of employing more women in industry. 


* * * 





Women Workers.—An interesting problem has arisen 
relating to the wages of women in industry. A great number 
of women have taken over jobs hitherto exclusively done 
by men, and these women want the wages formerly paid 
to men. Before the war women were paid generally from 
10 per cent. to 40 per cent. less than men—that is to say, 
in industries where women were traditionally employed. 
The labour authorities argue that to pay women newly 
employed in war industries the same wages as men would 
completely upset their system of controlled wages. The sug- 
gestion is to pay these women 25 per cent. less than men. 
At the same time, the Price Commissar is advised to increase 
his control over employers who will benefit from the lower 
wages paid to women. 

There are a great many cases where women workers get 
the family allowances on account of their husbands being 
conscripted on top of their wages, and the allowances paid 
to married women employed in industry are to be reduced 
generally to one-third, though more may be paid according 
to actual wages earned. The general conscription of labour 
for war purposes which was extended to women at the 
beginning of the war is now apparently being used as a 
punishment for girls and women who complain about 
rationing in particular and the war in general. 
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Books and Publications 


Care for the Workless 


Tue last war broke out during a decade of intensive legisla- 


tion on the social services. The outlines of health insurance, 
old age pensions and the employment exchange mechanism 
had been set. Britain might not have been able to face suc- 
cessfully the man-power problems of war then, had not these 
institutions emerged from the period 1906-13; and that we 
now stand in need of a second dose of social legislation, if 


we are to survive the more complicated challenge to the: 


social fabric of the present war, is a conclusion one can 
scarcely avoid after reading Miss Hill’s very pithy book.* 

Miss Hill commences with an account of the dual system 
of unemployment insurance and assistance, and a study of 
the general living standards of the unemployed. She shows, 
without much difficulty, that the unemployed, and particu- 
larly their children, suffer a very dreadful form of slow 
malnutrition. “ Needs” are not met in any rational physio- 
logical sense. It is suggested that only the establishment of 
minimum earnings in industry could prevent this, but a 
centrally administered system of family allowances financed 
by the unemployment insurance fund would go a long way 
to improve matters. 

With regard to the “overlap” between Unemployment 
Assistance Board allowances and certain low wages in in- 
dustry, Miss Hill argues that little harm would be done by 
some increase in this “ overlap ” (by increasing U.A.B. scales 
and benefit), since low-paid fathers of families would subsist 
on the allowances, while willing workers with fewer respon- 
sibilities could take their places in industry. This argument, 
which admits the inevitability of an “overlap” so long as 
there are no minimum wages in industry, points to an evil 
in our society in no way remedied by the “less eligibility ” 
principle involved in our social services. 

The book goes on to analyse the scope of the two services 
—insurance and assistance. The author is in favour of con- 
tinuing the dual system for administrative reasons. The 
scope of unemployment insurance should be widened to in- 
clude non-manual workers on contracts of employment 
earning more than £250 per annum, and the U.A.B. should 
rope into its field all able-bodied persons not covered by 
insurance, thus leaving to the local public assistance 
authorities only a few institutional cases. The household 
means test should be abolished and replaced by a personal 
test of a very simple character. 

Miss Hill discusses the very thorny questions of the func- 
tional relations between the U.A.B. and other social services, 
public and voluntary. Here she points to very grave 
anomalies. These arise out of the impossibility of defining 
“medical” needs not arising out of unemployment, for 
which the Board may not fully cater. Medical needs are 
therefore met or neglected by thousands of voluntary and 
public organisations. Not only do individual needy persons 
fail to receive attention until they are very seriously ill (as 
many as 28 per cent. of the Board’s own applicants have no 
panel doctors or any health insurance benefit) because their 
needs are covered by conflicting definitions, but serious 
regional inequalities exist. In some areas social services are 
neglected because it is argued that the U.A.B. is responsible 
for “ needs.” In other areas the U.A.B. is at a loss to know 
how to assess the value of outside services to its own appli- 
cants. Between philanthropical vested interests and parsi- 
monious Treasury control is a nasty void, into which “ the 
buck” is tossed by the well-intentioned on all sides. It may 
be hoped that the handing over of emergency war distress 
cases from local committees to the U.A.B. and the inclusion 
of needy old age pensioners in the scope of the Board, will 
do a little to improve matters, and Miss Hill would approve 
of some of the steps which have been taken since her book 
went to press. 

There are many detailed criticisms and proposals in this 
book which would occupy too much space to discuss here. 
The debt of the unemployment fund should be taken over 
by the Exchequer. The Statutory Committee is a cautious 


* “<The Saaneiens Services.” By Polly Hill. A Report 
Prepared for the Fabian Society. Routledge. 7s. 6d. 











body, “afraid of politics or of any really progressive 
ideas.” “ Taking unemployment out of politics” has caused 


' apathy and bureaucracy. The waiting period should be 


scrapped, and the position of woman applicants should be 
improved. 

The weakness of Miss Hill’s book is her lack of interest 
in the “case work” side of the problem. If the U.A.B. is 
to take over all able-bodied needy cases, as she advocates, 
the really difficult problem will be that of making use of 
the best experiments tried out by certain public assistance 
committees and extending their application over the whole 
field. There must be no levelling down. To ensure this 
under the narrow eyes of Whitehall and in face of certain 
hard-bitten local authorities would involve a worth-while 
struggle rather tougher than Miss Hill seems to envisage. 


Shorter Notices 


‘‘ Digest of the United Kingdom Exchange Regulations.”’ 
Compiled by the District Bank Limited, Foreign 
Department. 

This clear and concise pamphlet gives all the essential 
information that is available on the exchange regulations. It 
does so in language free from the legalistic obscurities of the 
actual regulations and approaches its subject from the point 
of view of the trader who in his day-to-day business has to 
grapple with the problem of exchange control. It is an 
excellent and extremely useful piece of work. 


‘““The Challenge to Liberty.”” By Lord Halifax. The 
Oxford University Press. 23 pages. 3d. 


Those who would like to have Lord Halifax’s address to 
the University of Oxford in a permanent form could not do 
better than to buy the attractively got-up reprint which has 
now been issued by the Oxford University Press, 


‘¢An Atlas-History of the Second Great War.” Volume I. 
By J. F. Horrabin. Thomas Nelson and Sons, Limited. 
107 pages. 3s. 6d. 

This little book, which is the first of a series planned to 
appear every six months, consists of maps and diagrams with 
a half-page of explanatory text for each. The maps cover the 
growth of Germany from 1914 to October, 1939, and the 
chief geographical and strategical factors of the present war; 
and the thirteen diagrams give the economic background of 
the belligerents. Both maps and diagrams are beautifully 
drawn, and though containing all the necessary information 
are remarkably clear and free from overcrowding. It is the 
sort of book which will appeal to all who like facts and 
figures presented graphically and particularly to those who 
have to teach them to the young. 


Official Publications 


Civil Fudicial Statistics, 1938. Cmd. 6135. 1s. net. 


Report of the Commissioners of Prisons and the Directors of 
Convict Prisons, 1938. Cmd. 6137. . 2s. net. 


International Labour Conference: League of Nations. Draft 
Conventions and Recommendations, Fune, 1939. Cmd. 
6141. 2s. net. 


Twenty-Second Annual Report of the Minister of Pensions: 
From April 1, 1938, to March 13, 1939. 3d. net. 


Post Office Fund to March 31, 1939. 1d. net. 
Licensing Statistics, 1938. Cmd. 6145. 1s. net. 


Thirtieth Report of the Commissioners of H.M.’s Customs and 
Excise for the Year ended March 31, 1939. Cmd. 6098. 
3s. net. 


Report by the Governor-General on the Administration, Finances 
and Conditions of the Sudan in 1938. Cmd. 6139. 2s. 6d. 
net. 

Army Estimates, 1940. 1d. net. 

Air Estimates, 1940. 1d. net. 

Navy Estimates, 1940. 2d. net. 


Estimates for Navy, Army and Air Services, the Ministry of 
Supply and Certain Other Services in Time of War. Copy 
of Treasury Minute dated February 15, 1940. Cmd. 6176. 
1d. net. 

Statement of Policy on Colonial Development and Welfare. 
Cmd. 6175. 2d. net. 








HERE is a certain section of opinion which holds that 
companies with interests in armaments work cease- 
lessly to foment war in order to enjoy inflated profits from 
destruction and death when it arrives. It is a view to which 
Hamburg has asked us to subscribe, though it is not wrong 
merely for that reason. Its disproof is simple enough. Last 
year was composed of eight months of active preparation 
for war and four months of actual hostilities. Here, surely, 
was rich soil for a bumper harvest of armaments profits. 

The plain fact is that they have not ap; 

Propagandists, as well as armaments shareholders, there- 
fore, might well study the latest reports of the Vickers 
group, Cammell Laird, Hadfields, and Swan, Hunter, and 
temper melodrama with a little cold fact. The Vickers 
dividend is maintained at 10 per cent. for the fourth suc- 
cessive year. The amount which the company might have 
distributed in ordinary dividends was reduced from 
£980,663 to £808,681, and the distributable profits of its 
two leading subsidiaries, Vickers-Armstrongs and English 
Steel, were similarly reduced. Cammell Laird have main- 
tained an ordinary distribution of 10 per cent. and Had- 
fields one of 224 per cent.—the latter for the third year in 
succession. Only Swan, Hunter has distributed an increased 
ordinary dividend, and that company, which barely four 
years ago was still struggling to recover, could certainly not 
be cast for the réle of armaments profiteer. 

There is nothing very remarkable in these facts to those 
who studied armaments share possibilities long before the 
war. “... For shares which are predominantly of an 
armaments character, certain reservations must be con- 
sidered. Dividends may not increase in proportion to gross 
profits; a high level of activity may entail a correspondingly 
high provision for depreciation; the prudent companies, re- 
membering the post-war period, will be anxious to guard 
against the consequences of over-inflated capacity when 
the re-armament programme is completed.” These words 
appeared in The Economist in December, 1938, and a 
year ago we concluded that armament shares, as a class, 
could not be said to offer special attractions which were 
denied to more general equities. These suggestions have 
certainly been confirmed by the reports for 1939. 
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In the table at the foot of this page the main features of 
the profit-and-loss accounts and balance sheets of the com- 
panies named above have been compared for 1938 and 
1939. Total profits are shown, with a brief but all- 
important description of the basis on which they have been 
struck. Depreciation and other reserves are distinguished, 
and the amounts available for distribution are compared 
with the ordinary dividends actually paid out. From the 
balance sheets, the figures of main significance are those 
relating to stocks and work in progress, trade debtors, and 
advances received against contracts. 

In this analysis, the Vickers group naturally occupies a 
class to itself, though it has a first cousin in Cammell Laird, 
which holds 18.8 per cent. of the £2,228,889 preferred 
ordinary capital of English Steel and 35.3 per cent. of the 
£1,131,120 of deferred capital (the majority holdings being 
in the hands of Vickers-Armstrongs) and also an equal 
interest with Vickers, Limited, in the £1,000,308 ordinary 
capital of Metropolitan-Cammell Carriage and Wagon. 
But in the Vickers constellation the largest star is 
Vickers-Armstrongs, with its interests in naval shipbuild- 
ing, aircraft, and general armaments. Its entire share 
capital is held by Vickers, and stands in the latter’s books 
at little over half its nominal value. Last year Vickers- 
Armstrongs’ profits, struck after providing for contin- 
gencies of unstated amount and for taxation, and after 
charging A.R.P. expenditure, increased from £1,679,795 to 
£1,778,143. But the directors set aside £750,000, against 
£575,000, for depreciation, and the net balance available 
for distribution to the parent company was reduced to 
£1,028,143. The latter actually received, after deduction of 
tax, £994,167, compared with £1,096,191 for 1938. By 
last year’s distributions Vickers- rmstrongs, at long last. 
has brought the payments on its preference capital up to 
date—though that is a point largely of technical interest, 
since Vickers holds the entire share capital. It clears the 
way to a resumption of ordinary dividends on a substan- 
tial scale this year, though it does not necessarily follow 
that Vickers’ income from Vickers-Armstrongs will be 
increased. Such receipts in recent years have been greatly 
swollen by payments of preference arrears, and ordinary 
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dividends may do little more than offset the fall in pre- 
ference distributions to a regular annual basis. 

English Steel profits, struck on the same basis as Vickers- 
Armstrongs’ » Show a fall of £54,506 to £891,074. Increased 
depreciation (£350,000 against £200,000) leaves the com- 
pany with a much reduced margin for free reserve alloca- 
tions, after paying the 10 per cent. tax-free dividend on 
the deferred shares, which is divided between Vickers- 
Armstrongs and Cammell Laird in the proportions already 
described. Finally, Metropolitan-Cammell Carriage and 
Wagon profits, which are not shown in the table, have 
fallen from £377,846 to £280,454, after provision for 
taxation and charging expenditure on A.R.P. 

From this review it is evident that the distribution of 
profits is subjected to control at various points as they 
from the operating subsidiaries to the final stage at which 
the directors of the parent company take dividend deci- 
sions. English Steel and Vickers-Armstrongs allow for 
contingencies before striking their profits, and together 
with Metropolitan-Cammell they have charged the heavy 
cost of A.R.P. against last year’s profits and provided for all 
taxation. It is impossible to isolate any one of these pro- 
visions, but it is not without interest that Vickers- 
Armstrongs’ omnibus item for “sundry creditors, provi- 
sion for taxation and for contingencies ” has leaped from 
£3,964,015 to £7,889,223, while the corresponding item 
for English Steel shows a comparable advance from 
£2,199,419 to £4,054,842. Trade creditors obviously ad- 
vanced considerably last _year, but such figures as these 
suggest that increases in inner reserves were also substan- 
tial. Hence, the actual gain in trading profits was in all 
probability appreciably higher than the accounts them- 
selves reveal. 

At the current rate of activity, moreover, increased 
depreciation provisions are inevitable. But the directors of 
companies primarily engaged in armaments work have to 
consider something more than the mere physical strain on 
their plants. All sections of the industry are being rapidly 
expanded, though the shareholder will seek in vain for any 
striking increase of fixed assets in the companies’ balance 
sheets. The extensions, in fact, are on Government account, 
and are being directly financed by the Government. The 
industry, however, is sufficiently long-sighted to pay regard 
to problems which are likely to arise when the need for 
this increase in capacity is no longer present. Of all indus- 
tries likely to suffer from post-war depression, the arma- 
ments industry is the most vulnerable, and provision 
against that contingency is already having a marked effect 
in stabilising dividends. 

In such circumstances, emphasis upon increased activity 
as a guide to distributable profits in future is likely to be 
misplaced. Yet the figures of work in progress and trade 
debtors which have been abstracted in the table are of 
considerable interest. Vickers-Armstrongs’ figures stand 
head and shoulders above those of the other companies in 
these, as in other, respects. Work in progress at the end 
of last year reached the colossal amount of £32.6 millions, 
against which payments of £26.8 millions had been re- 
ceived. Such an increase could not have been achieved 
without calling upon sub-contractors to make complete 
components, such as gun mountings and aeroplanes, 
although great extensions have been made to the com- 
pany’s own capacity. To a smaller extent it is probable 
that sub-contracting has assisted other companies substan- 
tially to increase the volume of Government orders 
carried out. 

Of these other companies, Cammell Laird and Had- 
fields maintain their usual reticence regarding the trading 
conditions of the past year, but the directors of Swan, 
Hunter state that the company is now working at full 
capacity in every department. The latter company has 
justified the faith of those investors who held its ordinary 
stock through the black years of depression in hope of 
better times. Since 1935 the sequence of ordinary divi- 
dends has been 5 per cent., 7 per cent., 9 per cent., 12 per 
cent. and 15 per cent. for the latest year. Such a rate of 
increase is unlikely to be maintained indefinitely. The 
company’s financial condition to-day is strong, but the 
debilitating effects of depression are within recent recall. 
Moreover, the company is markedly vulnerable to E.P.T., 
on the present basis of the tax. War may enable Swan, 
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Hunter to consolidate its financial improvement; it is 
less likely to offer occasion for further dividend increases, 
at least on the scale of recent years. 

The conclusion appears to be that while armament com- 
panies may reasonably expect to maintain their present 
dividend bases during the war, there is little likelihood of 
inflated profits being disclosed and much less distributed. 
The investor, moreover, should not disregard the public 
interest in the fortunes of armaments companies. This has 
a direct impact upon Vickers, whose 10 per cent. ordinary 
dividend could, if the directors so decided, be doubled. 
It has been assumed for several years that the company 
would eventually restore the ordinary capital to its original 
nominal amount; the first stage in this process occurred 
as long ago as ‘April, 1936—ten years after the recon- 
struction—when the shares were written-up from 6s. 8d. 
to 10s. The latest report indicates, however, that a further 
writing-up of nominal capital—which would obviously 
enable increased distributions to be more conveniently 
made—is not considered to be justified at present. The 
sum of £6,157,742 would be involved to restore the 10s. 
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% % s. d. d. 
Vickers (108.) ....cs0.00 39/3 | 14/- | 20:2] 10 | 18 3 gf 9 3 
Cammell Laird (5s.) ...... i 6/- 18-7 10 73 618 0 
EE 2/415 | 20/- 35.1 2212 | 25 6 816 3 
Swan, Hunter (£1) ...... 3, 10!2| 23/112 | 28-0 15 37 6xd} 8 0 O 








ont units to fl 1. we present the parent company’s reserve 
account stands at £3 millions. This, although a substantial 
sum, is probably of greater value as a free reserve than 
as an addition to issued capital, which now stands at 
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£14,521,549. In such circumstances the only alternative is 
to revalue the company’s assets. But while the parent com- 
pany’s holding in Vickers-Armstrongs, under current con- 
ditions, may be worth more than the 50 per cent. of 
nominal value which is attributed to the shares in the 
Vickers books, the future is uncertain. In any event, re- 
valuation is manifestly not a satisfactory way of restoring 
the nominal value of the parent company’s holdings and 
ordinary capital. 

In the armaments group, therefore, the investor will 
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find sound equities for the duration, with suitable -yields 
to match, rather than outstanding opportunities of profit 
as the war progresses. The current values of the leading 
armaments equities recognise this rather limited outlook, 
as the table of prices and yields on page 575 shows. 

Yields in this range of 54 to 83 per cent. can in fact be 
matched by steel shares with a bigger peacetime equity, 
or by general industrial issues with an outlook both in war 
and peace which is probably more dynamic, so far as 
dividends are concerned, than that of armament shares. 





Timber Supplies in War 


S in 1914-18, Britain’s imports of timber are likely 
A to be drastically curtailed during the present war; 
Germany has rendered inaccessible some of the main 
sources of supply, while the need to economise shipping is 
severely restricting the carrying capacity that can be allo- 
cated to the transport of timber from countries which are 
still accessible. The Timber Control’s task is therefore 
twofold; on the one hand, it must restrict consumption to 
the lowest possible level by issuing supplies only for essen- 
tial purposes, by encouraging economies in the use of 
timber, and by fostering the employment of substitutes; on 
the other hand, it must ensure adequate supplies for essen- 
tial purposes by an increase in domestic production and by 
recourse to alternative sources of supply. 

The United Kingdom normally imports about 10 million 
tons of timber per annum, or something like 90 per cent. 
of its total requirements. As the following table shows, 
more than one-half of the total intake (by value) in 1938 
passed through the gates of the Baltic Sea, which are now 
largely closed to this country; some 46 per cent. came 
from Sweden, Finland, the Baltic Coast, Poland and Ger- 
many, and a further 13 per cent. from the U.S.S.R. Only 
41 per cent. came from countries which are still accessible 
to the United Kingdom: — 


UNITED KINGDOM TIMBER IMPORTS IN 1938 





Value Y% of Total 
£7000 Imports 
(a) By Countries 
British COUNHIIES .............sseessesesereeeeeees 9,578 22 
Other accessible countries ................+0. 7,866 19 
Sweden, Finland, Baltic Coast, Poland, 

Gs ccccisasbbinniechessnesbsessbsneebees 19,713 46 
Se a cic casusiss spawn sihoperabennsoventensns 5,743 13 
ears ec cen sieipeceeenseunrnebibines 42,900 100 

6) By Categories 

Sawn ied ~ SS SEESSS DRE bOSSERESEDDREDS 19,722 46-0 
Planed or dressed softwood ...............06+ 4,616 10:8 
Hewn softwood ..........csccscssessesceseseeess 948 2:2 
Sawn hardwood ..........cccescscesssvescesesees 5,703 13-3 
Planed or dressed hardwood ...............+. 587 1-4 
Hewn hardwo0d ..........scccssssescsssesseeeees 754 1-8 
SES ss -ccchausbacisncevdessbesborsieennoness _ Re 
Pit Dries ces Lak ohinseesohonbiinabenbannbEbbene ’ . 

Seamer ei eb eiliaianides ade alniauiians 1,967 4:6 
SED skccpsncbbdsdsbanecsbevesosbesousesebeonenns 732 1-7 
CORRE SRMNOTERIS....0..000000sccscccsessesesesncesces 1,376 3:1 
BN asic ixnnxcoceessiubbbeebesinnsioniennens 42,900 100 


Sawn softwood, which is much the most important 
variety of timber imported by the United Kingdom, is 
derived chiefly from the U.S.S.R., Finland, Canada, 
Norway and Poland, in that order. It consists mainly of 
fir, pine and spruce, is cut into deals, battens and boards, 
and used extensively in building and for many industrial 
purposes. Planed or dressed softwood comes largely from 
Sweden and Canada, and is also used extensively in build- 
ing, as floorings, for example. Softwood logs, imported 
from the U.S.S.R., Scandinavia, and the United States, 
are used in engineering, shipbuilding, as telegraph poles 
and for other purposes. Among other softwood products, 
pitprops are supplied chiefly by Finland, the U.S.S.R., 
France, Sweden and Portugal; sleepers by Poland and 
Canada; and box-boards by Scandinavia. Hardwoods, such 
as teak, oak, mahogany and walnut, are used largely in 





the furniture industry and come in large quantities from 
the Empire and the United States. 

One of the first steps taken by the Timber Control was 
to restrict the consumption of timber except for essential 
purposes. The task of cutting down private consumption 
was facilitated by the virtual cessation of private building 
at the outbreak of the war; the value of work in the hands 
of private architects actually stopped has been estimated at 
£200 millions. The authorities have been criticised for 
showing a lack of discrimination between essential and non- 
essential purposes, at least to begin with. Timber is re- 
ported to have been issued too freely for defence purposes 
at first, and a good deal of it has apparently been wasted 
on the covering of sandbags, the construction of hutments 
and on other objects where alternative materials might 
have been employed. On the other hand, there have been 
complaints of a lack of packing cases for the export trade. 
As a result, the reduction in consumption of timber for 
peacetime purposes during the first few weeks of the war 
has probably been largely offset by the increase in its use 
for defence purposes. Difficulties of this nature, however, 
were bound to arise in the initial stage of control. Early 
in October the control of consumption was tightened up 
by the introduction of a licensing system. Since then further 
progress has been made; thus allocations of timber for all 
purposes are now made in accordance with decisions taken 
by the Joint Production and Materials Priority Sub-Com- 
mittees and the Works and Building Priority Sub- 
Committee of the Ministerial Priority Committee. An 
effort has also been made to effect economies in its use. 
Thus, a military order for one million benches with 
thick, solid seats and tops has been scrapped in favour of 
slats of timber with spaces between them; by this means 
a saving of 60 per cent. has been effected. Again, an order 
for ten million containers of tinned food for the Army, 
usually made of solid wood, was superseded by one for 
crates, which meant a reduction of one-third in the timber 
required. In addition the use of substitutes is being actively 
encouraged, asbestos, bricks and concrete being used, for 
example, in place of timber where possible in building. 
Despite all these economies, the quantity of timber re- 
quired will be substantial, and it may, indeed, be difficult 
to reduce the total consumption appreciably below the 
peacetime level without hampering our war effort. 

It will therefore be necessary to find alternative sources 
of supply for a large proportion of the timber which 
normally reaches this country through the Baltic Sea. In 
view of the need to economise shipping space, we shall 
again have to rely to an increasing extent on domestic 
supplies. During the last war, imports of timber and timber 
manufactures fell from 11.7 million tons in 1913 to 6.4 
million tons in 1916 and 3.0 millions in 1917. This fall in 
imports was largely offset by heavy inroads into domestic 
timber supplies. Something like 330,000 acres—about one- 
third of the country’s marketable timber resources—were 
cleared during the last war, but although the Forestry Com- 
mission has planted about an equal area, few of the trees 
are even approaching maturity, for softwoods take about 
40 years to mature and hardwoods considerably longer. 
Our resources of mature standing timber are therefore 
appreciably smaller than in 1914; nevertheless, they are 
likely to be sufficient to meet the probable shortage of 
imported supplies for a number of years. The Forestry 
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Commission, which is in close collaboration with the 
Timber Control, has already begun to encourage an in- 
crease in felling, and it is expected that one million tons 
of pitprops will be produced from domestic timber this 
year. In order to prevent owners of standing timber from 
deferring an increase in production in the expectation of 
higher prices later on, it has wisely been decided to fix 
these for the duration of the war. 

But while imports can be replaced to some extent by an 
expansion in domestic production, they cannot be 
eliminated. How far, then, will this country be able to rely 
on foreign supplies during the war? As the accompanying 
table shows, some 46 per cent. of our imports came from 
Sweden, Finland, the Baltic countries, Poland and Ger- 
many in 1938. These sources of supply are now virtually 
inaccessible, though some Swedish timber might find its 
way to the United Kingdom through the West Swedish 
ports and Norway. We shall therefore have to rely largely 
on other sources of supply. Roumania and Jugoslavia 
should be able to provide additional quantities of timber, 
while shipments from Norway might possibly continue at 
a fairly substantial level, though the risk to shipping on 
this route may be such as to render an expansion undesir- 
able. We shall therefore have to look to North America as 
our chief source of imported supplies. As a result of the 
preference given to Canadian timber in the British market 
by the Ottawa agreements of 1932, imports of softwoods 
from that Dominion have shown a substantial increase in 
recent years; in 1938, for example, Canada provided 
almost one-quarter of the total imports. The timber out- 
put of British Columbia and Eastern Canada has been 
increasingly adapted to Great Britain’s requirements in 
recent years. The modernisation of sawmills and of the 
organisation of the trade has made considerable progress, 
and there is sufficient standing timber and sawmill capacity 
to enable production to be speeded up at comparatively 
short notice. The main obstacle in the way of a rapid 
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increase in shipments from Canada is, of course, the long 
sea route from the Pacific Coast. To some extent this diffi- 
culty has been alleviated by an agreement with the 
Canadian railways, by which timber will be transported 
overland from British Columbia to the East Coast of 
Canada. Arrangements have been made to secure a large 
proportion of our pitprop requirements from Canada, and 
the output of these is to be increased tenfold. There should 
be no difficulty, moreover, in drawing bigger quantities of 
timber from Newfoundland. The United States, too, is in 
a position to increase her exports (in 1938 she supplied 
9 per cent. of our total imports, by value); but, in order 
to save foreign exchange, it is desirable to take the largest 
possible proportion of our total imports from the Empire, 
i.e. chiefly from Canada and Newfoundland. Provided 
shipping space is available, it should thus be possible to 
make good part of the loss of Scandinavian, Russian and 
Baltic timber. 

Despite the fact that Germany has been able to render 
inaccessible some of our principal sources of timber sup- 
plies, there is every reason to believe that all essential 
requirements can be met from domestic and other alter- 
native resources. The organisation of these alternative 
sources of supply will, of course, take time. But, since these 
difficulties had been foreseen, it is highly unfortunate that 
the Government failed to accumulate a substantial reserve 
in 1938 and 1939 to tide us over the initial period of dis- 
location. Actually, the value of our timber imports in the 
first eight months of 1939, at £27.1 millions, was only 
£753,000 higher than during the corresponding period of 
1938, while the intake during the first four months of the 
war, in spite of the rise in prices, was only £10.0 millions, 
against £16.5 millions during the corresponding period a 
year earlier. But it is useless to cry over spilt milk, and it is 
to be hoped that the Timber Control, after a number of 
initial errors, will settle down to its task of nullifying the 
effects of Germany’s blockade of Britain’s timber supplies. 
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Slump in Free Sterling Rate.—The reinforced 
exchange regulations compelling the payments for certain 
categories of exports to specified destinations to be made 
through the official exchange market came into force at 
the beginning of this week. The rate for sterling in the 
free market had weakened in anticipation of the new regu- 
lations, which would deprive that market of a considerable 
volume of demand for sterling. But it was after the regula- 
tions came into force that most of the damage to the free 
rate occurred. From a closing rate of 3.713 on the eve of 
the Easter holidays the quotation of sterling in New York 
has this week slumped to 3.45%, easily the lowest point 
reached since the outbreak of the war. The phenomenon of 
this depreciation could have been foreseen on the assump- 
tion that nothing would be done to curtail the supply of 
sterling in the free market in rough approximation with 
the reduction being made in the potential demand for our 
currency in that market. Appdrently nothing was done 
directly to achieve that balance, and the expected has 
happened. The explanation of the phenomenon may be 
simple in the extreme; but it is not quite so easy to under- 
stand the apparent equanimity with which it is regarded 
by the authorities on this side. The exchange rate of a 
currency is a symbol which, more than any other, crystal- 
lises world opinion on the financial solidity of the country 
concerned. For foreign centres such as New York, Amster- 
dam, Brussels and Berne the rate for sterling that counts 
is the free rate and not the official one. The slump in the 
free rate may penalise the foreign holder of “ pre-zero” 
sterling assets; but it does not deter him from taking those 
assets out of the country. On the contrary, the experience 
of recent days seems to suggest that the rapid fall in the 
sterling rate has induced a number of such holders to cut 
their loss and take their investments out of this country. 
The slump has therefore fed on itself. 


* * * 


The movement does not appear to have met with the 
slightest intervention on the part of the authorities. There 
can be little criticism on this score. There is no more 
expensive and unproductive manner of spending foreign 
exchange resources than to support an unofficial market. 
At the same time, if the free market is so narrow as to 
justify the official disdain for it, it might, in view of its 
psychological importance, have been worth while testing 
it, at least, with some official intervention. The problem 
gains in importance from the fact that the free rate for 
sterling quoted in New York is the peg to which are 
attached all unofficial rates of exchange. For all currencies 
except ten, these unofficial rates represent the whole mar- 
ket. As currencies such as the lira, the yen and various 
South American pesos rise and fall in terms of sterling 
with the free sterling-dollar rate, the latter has more 
significance than the comparatively narrow market to 
which it directly applies. The recent slump in free sterling 
has in fact meant that the terms of international trade 
have to some extent been moving against us, despite the 
rigidity of the official rates of exchange. The whole 
problem of exchange policy calls for reconsideration and 
for greater appreciation of the intangible psychological 
factors involved. 


* * * 


A Credit Squeeze.—The big battalions of con- 
trolled easy money appeared to have marched away when 
Lombard Street resumed business after the Easter holiday 
break, and for two days the money market got an invigorat- 
ing taste of modest stringency. Loans were being called 
by the clearing banks, outside lenders were getting up to 
13 per cent. for bond money—a rate not seen for many 
weeks past—and the special buyer of bills had to offer his 
services to ease the position in one or two cases. This 
purely temporary spasm of stringency was caused by a 
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combination of factors, each of them unimportant. In the 
first place the encroachment on bank cash of the increased 
demand for currency over the Easter Holiday had by no 
means been remedied even by Wednesday of this week, 
the notes in circulation over the week ended on that day 
showing a further net increase of £2,466,000 over and 
above the previous week’s expansion of £5,739,000. 
Tuesday was, moreover, a day bare of Treasury bill 
maturities owing to the incidence of Boxing Day three 
months previously. In any case the maturities of bills this 
week have been concentrated towards the close of the week, 
though this factor should have been offset by a similar 
incidence of the payments for new bills, the market at 
last week’s tenders naturally focusing their applications on 
the bills which will mature on the last working day of the 
half year. Prepayments on applications for War Loan 
have also had an effect on the credit situation, while the 
final drive to get in revenue in the last week of the 
financial year has operated in the same direction. The 
clearing banks, finally, found themselves forced by the 
incidence of the Easter holidays to undertake their monthly 
making-up, i.e. the preparation of the figures which will 
appear as the March statements, with greater cohesion as 
to timing than is usually the case. The effect of this 
window-dressing on market supplies of credit was there- 
fore more concentrated than it has been in previous 
months. The effect of most of these factors has been to 
drain the volume of bank cash and to maintain Govern- 
ment deposits at an abnormally high level. 


* * * 


Bank of England Directors.—On Tuesday next the 
annual election of the Governor and Deputy Governor 
of the Bank of England will be held, to be followed on 
Wednesday by the election of the Court of Directors. Mr 
Montagu Norman and Mr B. G. Catterns are again the 
candidates for the offices of Governor and Deputy Gov- 
ernor. On his re-election the Governor will be entering 
on his twenty-first year of office. The first permanent 
Governor will thus have set up a record which will take 
a great deal of beating. There are two vacancies to be 
filled on the Court of Directors. They are due to the re- 
tirement of Sir Andrew Duncan (following his elevation 
to the Cabinet) and of Lord St. Just. The two candidates 
designated to fill these vacancies are Mr Laurence Cadbury 
and Lord Catto. This will be Mr Cadbury’s second elec- 
tion to the Court. He was first elected a Director of the 
Bank in 1936, but retired in 1938 in order to make way 
for one of the two permanent Directors whom it was 
thought desirable to appoint in that year. Mr Cadbury 
is managing director of Cadbury Brothers and will restore 
the industrial representation on the Court which had been 
depleted by the resignation of Sir Andrew Duncan. Lord 
Catto, like Lord St. Just who is retiring, is a director of 
Morgan Grenfell and Company, and thus joins the Court 
as a City director. The election of one Morgan Grenfell 
director on the retirement of another is, it should be 
stressed, purely accidental. No banking house holds a nomi- 
nation to the Court of the Bank. But there is a rule that 
no firm or banking house may have two representatives 
on the Court of the Bank. Had it not been for this rule, 
Lord Catto would probably have been a director of the 
Bank long ago. 


* * * 


‘*Cash and Carry ’’ and the Discount Market.— 
The application of the “cash and carry” principle to our 
imports from the United States is bringing some special 
business to London acceptance houses and to the discount 
market. The new compulsion to pay cash dollars for goods 
before they are placed on board ship in United States ports 
has called for a drastic reorganisation of former methods 


(Continued on page 579) 
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(Continued from page 578) 


of financing such trade. All former credit facilities from 
the New York market have been cancelled, while normal 
drawings by United States exporters on London firms have 
also been discontinued. In so far as trade formerly handled 
through private channels is now conducted by Government 
departments, the methods of finance have largely ceased 
to interest the banking community on this side. But, in 
order to finance the important stream of private trade from 
the United States which is also affected by the “ cash and 
carry” principle, special arrangements have been. devised 
by a number of acceptance houses. Syndicates have been 
formed by acceptance houses for “ vetting” business 
of this kind. On the basis of import permits and the appro- 
priate exchange authorisation, cash payments for the goods 
in question are made in New York, while the paying 
bankers recoup themselves by discounting sterling bills of 
the customary three months’ usance, bills drawn by the im- 
porters and accepted by one of the houses in the syndicate. 
On maturity, the importers will have remitted the sterling 
funds required to meet the bills, while by then the acceptors 
will have recouped themselves from the Control for the 
dollars previously expended in New York. A fair amount 
of paper representing imports of fruit, canned goods and 
important commodities and emanating from these parti- 
cular channels has appeared in the discount market. The 
bills in question are the acceptances of the houses which 
have initiated this type of business, and there is nothing 
to distinguish them from the normal bank bill. 


* * * 


Liveliness in Silver.—The London silver market 
continues to plunge and rear like a highly-strung thorough- 
bred. On Tuesday last the price slumped by 3d. to 20;)rd., 
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on Wednesday there was a sharp recovery of ;,d. and 
again on Thursday to 20;‘;d. The violence of these move- 
ments denotes primarily the narrowness of the market in 
London. But at one remove, they reflect the big moves 
that are afoot in the silver world. Recent events in the 
United States suggest more strongly than ever that the 
days of the Silver Programme (the attainment of a 1:3 
ratio between silver and gold in the value of the metallic 
reserves for the currency) and of its corollary Treasury 
purchases of foreign silver, are numbered. Last week Mr 
Morgenthau gave evidence before the Senate Banking 
and Monetary Committee which was then considering the 
Townsend Bill, a measure which if enacted will abolish 
the U.S. Treasury’s power to buy imported silver. Mr 
Morgenthau suggested that it would be imprudent to inter- 
fere with the silver programme in isolation as the Towns- 
end Bill proposed to do, and that the problem of silver 
purchases should be considered as part of the wider ques- 
tion of general monetary and credit policy. The Commit- 
tee listened, but were not impressed and almost immedi- 
ately after Mr Morgenthau’s evidence proceeded to 
approve of the Bill by 14 votes to 4. With this imprimatur 
the measure is expected to pass through the Senate with- 
out difficulty. Its passage through the House of Repres- 
entatives may not be such smooth sailing, but the impres- 
sion in competent silver circles here and in the United 
States is that some compromise will be hammered out 
which will leave the Treasury’s powers to buy silver in 
the world markets severely curtailed. Any such curtail- 
ment is bound to affect the world price of silver severely. 
Theoretically, the sterling price should be protected from 
such disturbances by the embargo on the free entry of 
the metal into this country. But these technicalities could 
hardly prevail against the psychological effect of a con- 
siderable restriction of the U.S. Treasury’s purchases of 
foreign silver. 





MONEY MARKET AND INSURANCE NOTES 


THE big fall in the rate for sterling 
in New York has caused several 
changes in the unofficially quoted 
currencies in London. Yen, which at 
the end of last week were quoted at 
ls. 248d.-1s. 3d., by Thursday had 
risen to 1s. 4)'ed.-ls. 4%%d., and lire 
had fallen from 723-733 to 664-694. 
Pesetas and Danish crowns have also 
moved against the pound, while the 
formation of a new Government in 
Finland has been reflected in an im- 
provement in Finnish marks which on 
Wednesday fell to 205m. compared 
with 265m. a few weeks ago. But the 
fall in sterling has not affected the 
Officially fixed rates, except for a small 
appreciation of 5 points in the belga 
on Tuesday. At a bankers’ conference 
at Chungking a resolution was passed 
Stating that thé organisation of Mr 
Wang’s puppet Government would not 
affect the foreign exchange value of the 
Chinese dollar, which would continue 
to be strongly supported. 
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The last two Bank Returns show the 
usual Easter increase in the note circu- 
lation. This has amounted over the two 
weeks to £8.2 millions, compared with 
an increase last Easter of £9.4 millions. 
No attempt has been made to offset the 
rise, for though Government securities 
are up this week by £0.6 millions they 
are still £2.2 millions lower than in the 
pre-Easter week. Public deposits, which 
as a result of War Loan subscriptions 
rose to the high level of £49.5 millions 
last week, show a drop this week of 
£6.4 millions, but owing to the con- 
tinued rise in the note circulation 
bankers’ deposits are virtually un- 
changed at £98 millions, which, com- 
pared with their comfortable level of a 
few weeks ago, explains the tighter 
credit conditions experienced in the 
last few days. 


INSURANCE NOTE 


Prudential. — It is two or three 
years since the Prudential reinforced its 
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slogan “the largest insurance office in 
the British Commonwealth” with the 
words “income from all sources more 
than a million pounds a week.” It will 
not be long before it is able to add 
“total assets a million pounds for every 
day of the year,” for at the end of 1939 
the assets aggregated £354,455,900. 
This was £8,316,700 more than a year 
previously. 


About one in three industrial life 
policies held in this country carries the 
name of the Prudential. This branch is 
the foundation of the business and has 
made the name of the company a house- 
hold word. In the past year it accounted 
for more than 56 per cent. of the total 
income of £56.3 millions. In this branch 
alone 2,387,300 new policies were issued 
—only a slight fall from the total of 
2,536,000 in the previous year. The sur- 
plus produced by the annual valuation 


(Continued on page 594) 


THE BULLION MARKET 


| Gold Silver 
Date | Price per oz. standard 
Price per | 
ounce fine* 


Cash | Two Mths. 


1 d. d. d. 
March 21 168 0 201116 201116 

9 168 0 20116 201 
so at 168 0 2014 20516 

“ 168 0 20716 2012 


* Bank of England’s official price. 
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Uninspired Markets.—April 15th—when the 90 per 
cent. cal] is due on the new 3 per cent. War Loan—and 
April 23rd—when the Budget is to be presented—are 
pertinent dates in the Stock Exchange calendar. Those 
observers who have argued that a period of quiescence 
would be seen in the gilt-edged market after the new War 
Loan allotments had been completed have so far proved 
right. The resumption of business after the holiday has 
produced the minimum of excitement. Gilt-edged stocks 
have shown sufficient resilience to counter the occasional 
easing of prices, but the market has lacked appetite. The 
home rail market, afflicted only a few days before the holi- 
day by fears of what E.P.T. might have in store, has since 
turned completely confident—with apparent justification, 
in view of the reassuring discussions of the railway 
chairmen on this question. It is nowhere challenged 
that traffics have shown a substantial improvement during 
the first three months of this year, despite the appalling 
weather conditions in January. Moreover, it is suggested 
that London Transport receipts, which were seriously 
affected at the outbreak of war, have shown some recovery 
in recent weeks, owing to the return of many businesses 
and families to the London area, though this possibility 
has, logically enough, not inspired London Transport 
““C” stock, which takes its chance with the whole Pool. 
With the exception of home rails, however, the entire 
market lacks tone, and on the short view there are few 
signs of any appreciable expansion of interest. 


* * * 


South Africa Pays Cash.—The Government of 
South Africa has decided to exercise its option to redeem 
on July 1st next the outstanding amount of £7,900,000 of 
5 per cent. stock 1940-60 at par. Repayment will not in- 
volve a conversion operation in London, for the South 
African Government intends to redeem the loan out of its 
current resources. Some convenience will be afforded to the 
London market by this method of redemption. A conver- 
sion operation of this size is a significant item in a market 
which must be kept as free as possible for essential war 
borrowing. In the meantime, home corporations with stocks 
carrying even higher interest rates than the South African 
loan are roped off from the market for the time being, and 
are likely so to remain until the War Loan call and the 
Budget are out of the way. But their opportunity for con- 
version facilities in the first half of this year is in any 
case likely to be small, for the next War Loan may 
not be long delayed, particularly since it must include 
provision for the repayment of £100 millions of 44 per 
cent. Conversion Loan. 


* * * 


Associated Electrical Industries.—During 1939 
Associated Electrical did not maintain the spectacular 
recovery of earlier years, but the 5 per cent. rise in total 
profits (after contingencies) is none the less satisfactory. 
The accounts are analysed in the following table : — 


Years ended December 31 


1937 1938 1939 
. , £ £ £ 
Profit, after contingencies ...... 1,290,008 1,399,499 1,470,265 
Depreciation ..............00.0064 217,756 229,934 234,956 
Taxation SreeceTeehbkvrennixeschans . 505,257 758,226 
Pref. dividends .................. 78,458 75,843 67,997 
Ordinary stock :— 
BRINE csccssosccccccscescoseesese 613,035 588,465 409,086 
(ee 369,138 356,833 307,615 
BIE , . scccccccoccovesseces 16-6 16°5 13-3 
DE Nc ckcuss <casbicebesenbeoes 10 10 10 
To special reserve ............... 100,000 100,000 be 
To div. equalisation ............ 100,000 100,000 100,000 
forward .................. 220,015 251,647 253,118 
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The latest report provides yet another example of reduced 
equity earnings resulting from a heavy increase in taxation. 
The amount earned is reduced from £588,465 to £409,086, 
and the earnings rate from 16.5 per cent. to 13.3 per cent. 
The company is trying to maintain normal civil work and 
production for export as far as possible, but it has already 
developed an important armaments equity. It was reported 
last year that work for the War Office and the Air Ministry 
was being undertaken at one of the principal factories 
(which in consequence required extension), that a new 
aircraft manufacturing plant was nearing completion, and 
that a financial interest in Westland Aircraft had been 
acquired. The latest report refers to the fact that the 
works operated at their full capacity last year, but does 
not comment on the volume or nature of new orders 
received. But the group’s stocks have risen from £5,825,167 
to £6,850,166, a level which is even higher than at the 
end of i937. A high rate of activity thus seems assured 
under present conditions. Apart from a general reserve 
fund of £1,000,000, the parent company has built up a 
dividend equalisation account of £300,000, equal to over 
6 per cent. actual on the ordinary capital. The one fly in 
the amber is the company’s vulnerability to E.P.T. as the 
tax stands at present. At a current price of 39s. 44d. the 
£1 units yield £5 1s. 9d. per cent. 


* * * 


British Aluminium Report.—The vigorous growth 
shown by this company in recent years continued during 
1939 at a rate comparable with that in 1938. The report 
states that output reached a new high record and was 
entirely sold, while the undertaking has presumably de- 
rived increasing benefit from recent extensions which did 
not affect the whole of 1938. The profit and loss accounts 
of the past three years are analysed below: — 


Years ended December 31 


1937 1938 1939 
£ £ 

CS ee 773,432 909,851 1,075,796 
Income Takx...........sceseeeees 0,000 50,000 175,000 
Directors’ fees..............0++ 25,250 27,181 9250 
Depreciation ...............06 50,000 50,000 50,000 
Debenture service ............ 140,000 175,000 175,000 
Preference dividend ......... 90,000 90,000 90,000 
Ordinary stock :— 

RIES Scinkkevvsusnssssnnsees 398,182 517,670 557,546 

PUN es csccbspancannsassuncnnnes 267,916 375,000 375,000 

BEINN 9, noscesnscvasessees 20-6+ 19-1 21-9 

SUL Mi ncckisbasanssncbssansny 124* 12} 123 
Reserve account ..............+ 100,000 100,000 150,000 
Carry forward ............06 101,424 144,094 176,640 


* On old capital of £2,000,000 ; dividend on 1,000,000 new 
shares, £1 15s. 10d. per cent. + On dividends paid, or 14:7 
per cent. on present capital of £3,000,000. 


Provision for income tax—no specific mention is made of 
other taxes—inevitably absorbs a greater proportion of 
total profits, and only a moderate rise in equity earnings 
is shown. The allocation to reserve account is increased to 
£150,000, and the fund now stands at the impressive level 
of £2,850,000—not far short of the nominal amount of 
ordinary capital—as a result of the transfer of £1,250,000 
from share premium account. Among the assets, interests 
in allied companies have risen from £853,106 to 
£1,045,796, and additions to fixed plant required £341,755 
during 1939, against £619,701 during 1938. The variety 
of uses for aluminium, and in particular the demands of 
aircraft construction, imply an assured market during the 
war. The company is supplying the Ministry of Supply at 
a satisfactory price, and even a small increase in the pro- 
portion of aluminium used in ferro-alloys would entail a 
substantial rise in the amount of output required. Despite 
the widespread civil uses for the metal, the company 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


SUMMARY 
OF ANNUAL REPORT 
FOR 1939 


HE 93rd Annual Report of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company covering 

operations for 1939 will be presented to the stockholders at the annual 
meeting on April 9, 1940. Total operating revenues increased $70,546,537 or 
19.6% over 1938. Operating expenses increased $49,853,592 or 19.4%. Net 
income was $32,032,525 as compared with $11,046,100 in 1938. Surplus was 
$23,177,686 equal to 3.52% ($1.76 per share) upon the outstanding Capital 
Stock (par $50) as compared with 0.46% (23¢ per share) in 1938. 


OPERATING RESULTS 


1939 1938 


Torat OperaTING REVENUES were $430,930,778 $360,384,241 
Tota. OpeRATING ExpENSES were 306,900,835 257,047,243 


Leavinc Net REVENUE FROM Raitway Operations of = 124,029,943 103,336,998 
Taxes AMOUNTED to 40,095,847 37,225,328 
Hire or Equipment AND Joint Facitity Rents were 6,629,768 8,778,772 


Leavine Net Raitway Operatinc Income of 77,304,328 57,332,898 
INCOME FROM INVESTMENTS AND OTHER SovuRCES was. . 36,864,230 36,226,180 


Maxine Gross Income of 114,168,558 93,559,078 
Fixep CuHarces, Cuierty Rentats Pain to LEASED 
Roaps, AND INTEREST ON THE CoMPANY’sS DEBT... 82,136,033 82,512,978 


Leavinc Net Income of 32,032,525 11,046,100 
APPROPRIATIONS TO SINKING AND OTHER Funps, etc... . 8,854,839 8,035,319 


SurpLus 23,177,686 3,010,781 


A dividend of 2% ($1.00 per share) was paid December 18, 1939 and charged to 
Income as against a dividend of 1% ($.50 per share) which was paid December 
20, 1938 and charged to Profit and Loss. 

The Management, through the press, has kept the stockholders informed as 
to the earnings and finances of the Company, and the progress made in improving 
the service. The security holders, the public and the employees have been ex- 
tremely helpful, and it is through such cooperation that your Company is able to 
give good service, pay good wages, meet its obligations and pay dividends. 


M. W. Cement, President 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD 


TRAVEL AND SHIP VIA PENNSYLVANIA 


Stockholders can obtain copies of the Annual Report from 
J. Taney Willcox, Secretary, Broad Street Station Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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should be able to maintain substantial progress during war- 
time. That conclusion, at any rate, is supported by the 
current price of 53s. for the £1 stock units, which yield 
£4 14s. 6d. per cent. 


* * * 


British Oxygen Progress and Bonus.—A year ago 
the chairman of British Oxygen described 1938 mainly as 
a year of consolidation, but there is no sign of hesitation 
in the group’s progress during 1939. The 154 per cent. rise 
in consolidated profits may well have been due in part 
to the fructification of capital expenditure in the past, but 
it is a very satisfactory advance. Moreover, the report refers 
to the need for still further extensions to productive 
capacity. Results for the past three years are analysed 
below : — 


Years ended December 31 
1937 1938 1939 
' £ £ £ 
Consolidated figures :— 
Total profit .................. 1,118,996 1,200,400 1,387,995* 
Depreciation .................. 336 380,643 422,053 
IED Ucccncspbacnssseinone 212,009 238,693 438,262 
Retained by subsidiaries ... 115,212 73,005 99,292 
British Oxygen :— 
Balance available ............ 455,481 508,059 428,388 
Preference dividends ...... 24,673 36,173 55,578 
Ordinary stock :— 
SRE -cccktebinbsborbonses 430,808 471,886 372,810 
EE. nébkesesinnerbsoebnieens 361,076 356,104 318,709 
SNE DG cndsdivsiveccosons 20- 22-5 19-9 
PRET, <acksshhscespiesnscuse 17 17 17T 
General reserve............... 50,000 62,160 61,850 
Special provisions............ 9,901 50,000 cae 
Carry-forward ............... 44,385 48,007 40,258 
* Excluding capital profits of £65,000. + And 20 per cent. 
capital bonus. 


Additions to holdings in overseas companies, and the 
acquisition of the capitals of Coxeter and Son and of Con- 
densed Gas Co. on the medical side of the business, are 
refiected in an expansion of the parent company’s trade 
interests from £1,835,306 to £2,006,679. The total of fixed 
assets and trade interests now exceeds the share capital, 
and in order to bring ordinary capital more into line with 
the assets employed, a 20 per cent. ordinary share bonus 
is to be distributed. After the 1939 allocation from revenue 
and a special capital profit of £65,000 arising from the 
reorganisation of certain subsidiaries, the general reserve 
has been increased to £615,000, the bulk of which will be 
absorbed by the £576,850 capital bonus. The directors 
stress, however, that since this distribution involves no 
new money, a reduction in the percentage rate of dividend 
on the increased capital must be expected. A sharp rise in 
the parent company’s stocks from £370,572 to £672,533 
(and a fall in cash from £388,082 to £54,634) doubtless 
results from expanding business. The £1 units yield 
£4 5s. 9d. per cent. at a current price of 79s. 44d., which 
includes ‘rights to the scrip bonus. The value of the latter 
must necessarily be problematical until a clearer indication 
of future dividend policy is available. 


* * * 


Associated Portland Cement Setback.—The some- 
what heavy recession in Associated Portland Cement profits 
(which was discussed on page 431 of The Economist of 
March 9, 1940) is confirmed by the full report, which 
shows a reduction in total profits of 154 per cent., from 
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£1,661,209 in 1938 to £1,402,925 in 1939. And even after 
reducing the dividend from 20 cent. to 15 per cent. 
there remains a margin of only £4,481 to be added to the 
carry-forward, in contrast with an allocation of £60,000 
to general reserve in 1938. Since the report points out that 
aggregate deliveries of cement were well maintained 
during the past year owing to a satisfactory demand in 
the summer months, it is not at once evident why the 
decline in profits should be so large. On the one hand, the 
profits balance is struck after provision for the company’s 
proportion of taxation, and as Sir Malcolm Stewart ex- 
plained at the British Portland Cement meeting last week, 
prices were reduced to consumers in the earlier part of 
the year, while heavy increases in fuel, transport and other 
costs arose after the war started. On the other hand, these 
cost increases affected part of the year only, and were 
followed by higher selling prices. A factor which might 
have worked in either direction is the provision for 
“ sundry reserves,” which has been made before striking 
the profits balance. With the virtual cessation of normal 
civil construction, the cement industry now depends, as 
Sir Malcolm stressed, on Government, A.R.P. and export 
demand, while business was affected very adversely in the 
early part of 1940 by bad weather. Progress this year, 
therefore, is scarcely to be looked for. The current price 
of the £1 ordinary stock units of 47s. 6d., however, 
suggests some confidence in the company’s ability to 
maintain the 15 per cent. dividend. 





* * * 


American Railroad Improvement.—In marked 
contrast with the difficulties of 1938, the operating profits 
of two American railroads recently published compare 
reasonably well with the more favourable years 1936 and 
1937. Pennsylvania Railroad report total _ operating 
revenues of $430.9 millions in 1939, against $360.4 
millions in 1938, and, since operating expenses rose in 
similar proportion, railway net revenue improved to $124.0 
millions, against $103.3 millions. After allowing for other 
expenses and receipts, net income shows an advance from 
$11 millions to no less than $32 millions, and the dividend 
is doubled at 2 per cent. Union Pacific Railroad, who, like 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, derive most of their revenue 
from goods traffic, report total operating revenues of 
$164.3 millions, against $150.2 millions. In this case, how- 
ever, the greater part of the improvement is absorbed by 
expenses, and even out of the $1,913,000 increase in rail- 
way net revenue, some four-fifths is absorbed by higher 
taxes and other charges. The net result, which is somewhat 
disappointing in view of the 9 per cent. advance in gross 
railway revenue, is a fractional increase in the amount 
earned for dividend from $18.7 millions to $19.0 millions. 


* * * 


Mersey Power.—The progress of Mersey Power in 
1939 obscured entirely any adverse consequences caused by 
war lighting restrictions. The 1939 report of the company 
records an increase in unit sales of 10 millions, compared 
with a mere million in 1938, when demand was affected by 
industrial recession. The most satisfactory feature of the 
accounts, however, is that the rise in working expenses 
from £172,405 to £191,158 is smaller both absolutely and 
relatively than the increase in gross receipts from £324,464 
to £366,537. Thus, in spite of a substantial addition to the 
depreciation allocation, at £64,938 against £53,926, equity 
earnings of £56,226 compare with £42,791, and cover the 
8 per cent. dividend with a margin of 5.1 per cent., against 
0.9 per cent. in 1938. The carry-forward is raised to 
£18,246 against £1,738, but is subject to liability for 
E.P.T. So many companies have obtained larger revenues 
only to find them absorbed by increased costs that these re- 
sults of Mersey Power are among the best of recent sup- 
ply company reports. The balance sheet reflects changes 
in methods of financing capital requirements. There is no 
change in capitalisation during the year, but a debt to the 
bank of £184,532 is in contrast with a cash holding of 
£44,126 at the end of 1938. The company’s electricity 
supply is predominantly for power purposes, and is thus 
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Mid-Cheshire Electric Supply own 70 per cent. of the 


ordinary capital of Mersey Power, whose 6 per cent. pre- 
ference shares stand at 26s. 


* * * 


Midland Electric Corporation Progress.—Mid- 
land Electric increased its sales last year at a higher rate 
than in 1938. During 1938, units sold increased by 5} 
millions, but in 1939 the increase was 25 millions. The 
movement in revenue suggests that power sales, which 
were previously affected by industrial recession, may have 
recovered substantially last year. ting revenue of 
£711,220 compares with £644,890 in 1938, and since the 
last general revision of charges consisted of a reduction 
in 1936, this upward trend in income is due entirely to 
rising unit sales. A corresponding advance in current and 
distribution costs from £355,992 to £399,321 is moderate 
in relation to an apparent rise in unit sales of about 15 per 
cent. Increases in income tax and E.P.T. to £37,693, 
against £28,419, and in sinking funds to £50,078, against 
£42,757, and some increases in minor ex items, reduce 
equity earnings fractionally to £105,816, against £106,156. 
This stability, however, is more than accounted for by 
taxation, for the rate of earnings of 17.4 per cent. com- 
pares with 15.7 per cent, and so covers the 9 per cent. 
dividend with a margin even more generous than usual. 
Capital expenditure in 1939, to keep pace with rising 
demand, required £215,566, or slightly more than in the 
previous year, and the report points out that with the 
consent of the Capital Issues Committee the company’s 
financial requirements are being met by the Midland Bank. 
At the end of 1938 an advance on loan of £100,000 was 
more than counterbalanced by the cash holding of 
£115,212, but a year later there was only a nominal 
amount of cash, and a bank overdraft of £93,952. The 
Corporation’s prosperity in 1940 is somewhat dependent 
on the nature of the conversion of the Midlands industrial 
area to war output, but the experience of 1939 is alto- 
gether encouraging. At a current price of 38s. 9d., the £1 
shares yield £4 13s. per cent. 


* * * 


Anglo-American Group Reports.—The reports of 
the Anglo-American Corporation Group of Rand mining 
companies shows that the established mines coped very 
satisfactorily with a pronounced shortage of native labour 
during the latter months of last year. Brakpan alone showed 
a slight reduction in ore milled, but total working profit 
rose by £50,560 to £1,349,740, despite a slight reduction 
in yield to 5.01 dwts. Dividends totalling 3s. 6d. per share 
have been paid. Springs crushed a record tonnage of 
1,841,000 tons and reduced its working cost by 2d. to 
19s. 8.3d. A dividend of 533 per cent. against 524 per cent. 
was paid. Daggafontein also crushed a record tonnage and 
achieved a record working profit of £1,954,764 and the 
dividend has been raised by 5 per cent. to 564 per cent. 
West Springs crushed 1,080,200 tons, representing an in- 
crease of 18,700 tons over 1938, and substantially increased 
its revenue per ton by 2s. 9d. thus comfortably offsetting 
a rise in working costs of 1s. 7.7d. The dividend is in- 
creased from 124 to 13} per cent. In this case, and that 
of Daggafontein, the consulting engineers state that the 
results for 1940 should at least equal those of 1939 pro- 
vided that native labour supplies are adequate. It is anti- 
cipated that the results of Springs should be maintained 
in 1940, given an adequate labour force. In this connec- 
tion, the recent improvement in labour supplies to a new 
record figure will be welcomed by shareholders. The first 
full year’s milling by South African Land and Exploration 
achieved a tonnage of 990,700 tons compared with 26,600 
tons in 1938, and a working profit of £869,241 against 
£114,353 for the second half of 1938, when production 
began. The nominal capacity of 100,000 tons a month was 
reached last December despite the severe shortage of native 
labour, but the consulting engineers confidently anticipate 
that the plant is capable of handling a considerably larger 
tonnage than its nominal capacity. East Daggafontein began 
milling on June 29th and in the first six months 269,000 
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well protected against falling demand or rising coal costs. 


tons were treated. The capacity of the plant is to be raised 
from 60,000 to 80,000 tons a month, which will absorb 
most of the contemplated capital expenditure of £150,000 
this year. The report of Western Reefs is accompanied 
by a statement regarding finance, in which shareholders are 
informed that although one of the conditions sought by 
the Anglo-American Corporation for the loan of up to 
£1,625,000 to the company (affecting the allowance of 
certain amounts to rank for amortisation) has not been 
granted by the South African Government, the Corpora- 
tion is nevertheless prepared to allow its offer to stand. 
The concession of a five-year amortisation period granted 
by the Government to “ outside” mines will enable the 
company to redeem the loan in a short period. Western 
Reefs, therefore, should now be able to proceed to the pro- 
duction stage unencumbered by financial stringency. It is 
intended to supplement these necessarily brief points from 
the Anglo-American Corporation reports by fuller dis- 
cussion in next week’s issue of The Economist. 


* * * 


Crown Mines.—The annual report of Crown Mines 
is, as usual, a most imposing document. In spite of the 
shortage of native labour towards the end of last year, the 
available ore reserves, at 21,340,000 tons, averaging 5.0 
dwt., showed an expansion of 419,300 tons over the pre- 
vious year and an increase in grade of 0.1 dwt. There are 
in addition 4,783,000 tons in shaft pillars, which will 
eventually be mined. The available reserves represent five 
years’ supply to the mill, and underground development 
should continue at least to maintain this very strong posi- 
tion for an indefinite period. Tonnage milled was 4,029,000 
tons, a decline of 208,000 tons over the previous year, due 
to the labour shortage. Costs rose by 1s. 1d. per ton to 21s., 
but this was more than offset by a slight increase in the 
grade of ore milled, and the working profit was substan- 
tially the same, in spite of the decreased tonnage. The 
company has again paid two half-yearly dividends of 
95 per cent. each, making 190 per cent. for the fourth 
successive year. A study of the recent monthly returns 
during the period of labour shortage shows the compara- 
tive ease with which a vast concern of this type can 
adjust its milling grade to meet changing circumstances. 
For instance, last July, when 353,000 tons were crushed, 
the yield was 35s. 3d. per ton with costs at 20s. 5d. In 
December last, only 297,000 tons were milled with a yield 
of 40s. Sd. and costs at 23s. As labour conditions have 
now improved on the Rand, normal tonnages will again 
probably be crushed and the grade reduced correspond- 
ingly. For last month, for instance, the grade was reduced 
to 38s. 8d. These grades are based on gold at 150s. per 
ounce, but the company should benefit from the new 
mining legislation which permits the mines, subject to gold 
realisation charges and additional taxation, to receive the 
ruling price for gold, which is at present 168s. per ounce. 
Crown Mines must have a very long life, which at present 
cannot even be estimated. At the present price of 13%, the 
10s. shares yield almost 7 per cent., which seems generous 
in view of the soundness of the mine. They deserve a high 
place in any portfolio of mining investment shares. 


* * * 


Spaarwater.—Development has been actively con- 
tinued at the Spaarwater mine during the last year, but the 
annual report reveals that the ore reserve has only been in- 
creased by 140,000 tons and now amounts to 442,000 
tons, averaging 5.8 dwt., a reduction of 0.2 dwt. in value 
over the previous year. Recently, in order to conserve cash 
resources, accelerated development has been curtailed, the 
policy being to concentrate on development of reef in the 
hope that the position will justify the erection of a reduc- 
tion plant at an earlier date. Spaarwater adjoins the Sub 
Nigel on its western boundary, and the hope was expressed 
in certain quarters in the past that the mine would develop 
into a second Sub Nigel. Development, however, has not 
fulfilled these prophecies, as the rich Sub Nigel shoots are 
passing into the Vlakfontein property and it is only 
similar and unknown parallel shoots which could be 
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expected to make a promising proposition of the Spaar- 
water mine. It will be interesting to have the review of 
the general position of this company at the annual meet- 
ing to be held in May in Johannesburg. The shares, at 
present, offer little attraction, except for the speculator. 


* * * 


Modderfontein ‘ B.’’ — The annual report of 
Modderfontein “B” continues to indicate a gradual 
deterioration in the underground position of this old mine. 
Available ore reserves fell by another 104,100 tons to 
3,051,600 tons, or three years’ supply to the ‘mill, and the 
grade was reduced to 3.8 dwt., a fall of 0.1 dwt. Provided 
that working costs can be maintained around the present 
low figure of about 13s. 9d. per ton, a substantial tonnage 
of low-grade ore from the upper leaders in the south- 
western portion of the property should continue to be 
milled, but no definite payable ore reserves from these 
leaders are as yet claimed. Some boring has been carried 
out in the Black Reef formation in the north-eastern 
portion of the property, but no payable values have been 
disclosed. The mine must be considered as a rather 
rapidly wasting asset with a limited life, and as such can- 
not be considered a sound mining investment. Satisfactory 
dividends will doubtless continue to be paid for the time 
being, but heavy amortisation allowances should be made. 
Two half-yearly dividends of 1s. 3d. per share, making 
2s. 6d. for the year, were paid, upon which basis the 5s. 
shares at 15s. 3d. give a yield of about 16 per cent. This 
return does not seem over-generous, in view of the declin- 
ing prospects of the mine. 


* * * 


The Week’s Company Profits.—A representative 
list of companies is included in our usual table of profit- 
and-loss accounts on page 599. Total profits of 55 con- 
cerns are very slightly lower at £15,779,000, but as many 
of the companies show their profits after tax—and not 
always on a basis comparable with the preceding year—the 
actual trading results are rather better than these figures 
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suggest. Net profits are 7 per cent. lower at £8,310,000. 
Aggregate oothd profits of 552 companies reporting in 1940 
to date are £125,401,000, against £120,018,000, or 44 per 
cent. higher; while net profits at £69,190,000 show a de- 
cline of 4 per cent. compared with £72,228, 000. The week’s 

results are discussed in a leading article and Notes, and 
also on page 585 under the heading “ Shorter Comments.” 


* * * 


Company Meetings of the Week.—Reports of 
company meetings commence on page 589 of this issue. 
At the meeting of the Bank of Egypt the Governor, Sir 
Edward Cook, emphasised that the gaps created by the 
disappearance of Central European markets for Egyptian 
cotton had been more than filled by exports to other coun- 
tries, notably to Great Britain, France and India. At the 
Eastern Bank meeting, Sir James Leigh-Wood pointed out 
that the exchange banks do not participate to the full 
extent in the expansion of Indian exports, since bulk pur- 
chases of tea and jute fabrics by the British Government 
are not financed by normal trade bills. Mr Alfred A. 
Laurie emphasised at the Scottish Equitable meeting that 
the fall in bonuses on participating policies did not justify 
a preference for non-participating policies, judging from 
the experience of policies taken out early in the last war. 
Last year was the sixtieth year since the foundation of the 
Banco di Roma, and was marked by a notable increase in 
interest-bearing deposits and current accounts of more 
than 500 million lire. Sir George Schuster pointed out to 
Home and Colonial Stores members that E.P.T. on the 
present basis, assuming a 6 per cent. capital standard, 
would expose substantially the whole of the company’s 
distributable profits to liability for E.P.T. At the meeting 
of the Bank of Australasia Mr J. F. G. Gilliat estimated 
the value of the Australian wool clip at £A60 millions, and 
put the increase in Australian exports for the current year 
at £A19 millions. Sir George Tilley informed Pearl Assur- 
ance shareholders that investments had increased by 
£3,431,845, and stood in the books below market value. A 
striking change-over to Government work was described to 
Hoover shareholders. 
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London 
Note: all dealings are for cash 


With the exception of home rail 
stocks, the market trend after the holi- 
day interval has been indeterminate or 
adverse. Gilt-edged securities opened 
easier, but there was some rally on Wed- 
nesday afternoon which was almost 
fully maintained on Thursday. Three 
per Cent. War Loan reacted to +%, dis- 
count. 

Buyers of Brazilian bonds favoured 
the senior issues, but Japanese bonds 
lost ground. 

In the rise in home rails, Great Wes- 
tern ordinary were most impressive and 
reached 49 on Thursday, closely fol- 
lowed by the other partly-covered 
stocks. 


* 


The tendency in the industrial mar- 
ket before Easter, of small turnover and 
a firm undertone to prices, was main- 
tained after the holidays. By mid-week 
there were some signs of a broadening of 
interest, though in the main inquiry was 
confined to the market leaders. Iron and 
steel shares were steady, without show- 
ing a marked response to the company 
results issued lately. Shipbuilding issues 
were particularly firm. Electrical equip- 
ment shares made a mixed showing, 
with few pronounced movements, while 





supply issues remained neglected. The 
motoring and motoring equipment sec- 
tion showed firmness, and Raleigh 
Holdings were in demand. Aircraft 
shares were again dull. On the whole, 
textiles were quietly firm, while there 
was no definite trend in rayon issues, 
which moved only fractionally. Brewery 
and tobacco shares started well, and 
then reacted moderately on fears of in- 
creased taxation. The stores and pro- 
vision sections were featureless. The 
behaviour of miscellaneous issues was 
varied, and prices moved only within 
narrow limits. 
* 


There was little business in oil shares, 
and quotations were either unchanged 
or very slightly lower. Under the in- 
fluence of the commodity price, rubber 
shares were on the whole heavy, while 
tea shares were irregular. In compari- 
son with the rest of the market, Kaffirs 
were active and cheerful. Interest in 
forthcoming results, hopes of finance 
for Vlakfontein and Western Holdings, 
and reinforcements from the Cape for 
selected issues, helped both developing 
mines and dividend-payers. Western 
Holdings were in particular request. A 
little more interest was taken in 
diamond shares. Rhodesian copper 
issues were inactive, but with steady 
prices, and tin shares held firm in spite 
of the further fall in the metal price. 





INDICATORS 
| Security Indices 
| Totat | Corres. | 
1940 | . D 
| Bargainst| 7939 | 30 ord, ase 
| | 
Mar.21...' 3,714 | 5,060 | 77-7 | 125-0 
» 26. 4,033 | 5,455 | 77-5 | 124-7 
» 27. | 3,977 | 5455 | 77-4 | 124-7 
» 28..{ 4, 77-5 | 1248 
1940 | 
High...... 80-6 | 126-1 
Feb, 29| Feb. 1 
Lowd....000 4-1 | 117°6 
Son. al Jan. 2 
~ $ App rox. total recorded in S.B. List. “*July 1 


1935 = 100. t 1938 = 


New York 


A MID-WEEK rally in the steel group 
saved New York from complete bore- 
dom, for although Jron Age estimated 
a further reduction in steel activity to 
61 per cent. of capacity compared with 
624 per cent. last week, the announce- 
ment of a $1 dividend on U.S. Steel 
common stock—the first since the same 
amount was paid in 1937—brightened 
the market considerably. Turnover on 
Wednesday reached the impressive 
total, for these days, of 1,190,000 
shares, and the Dow Jones Industrial 
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Average advanced on that day from 
145.86 to 147.47. 


New York Prices 


Chose Latest Close Latest 
= Mar. - Mar. 
194 1940 54d 1948 


1. 
-& Ohio 473 5 |Am. Smelting 491, 
a io. 2938 3919] Anaconda .... ‘3 


Illinois Cent. 101, 11 |Briggs.......... 2019 
N.Y. Central 153g 16 Pi eese & Co 671g 6812 
Poms eR. 2 153 22 ; Chrysler. ast 3ase 
yiv. IN... £198 ££°8/UNrysier ...... 14 
Southern Rly. i th yy 15118 151° 
2. Utilities, et Gen. Blectric. 36l2 3612 
a oan Motors’ 54lo 
Aimer Pel it 17a. Smee in 
Stace: 3 Riera By Bs 
Tat, el Por 3359 34. | Nat. Distillers 26 


25 

Pub Sex NJ. 41% 41% Sears Roebc k. 853g 8612 
nit 8 
Unt. Gas Imp 131g 13 '|Socon any. daa Us 
Westn. Union 2214 2212 20th Cen. Fox 1112 1133 
3. Commercial and ae 55lo 5712 

Industrial ane Elec l1llg 11215 
Amer. Metal.. 2412 2410 wee + 4012 4015 


By courtesy of the Standard Statistics 
Company, Inc., of New York, we print 
the following index figures of American 
values calculated on closing prices 














(1926 = 100). 
_ WEEKLY AVERAGES 

| Mar. Mar. 
: 2), | 28, 
races | 1940 | 1940 
347 Ind’ls ... |105-8 {111-4 |107-8 | 107: 2l107- 8 
32 Rails ...... 30-7 3) uags 
4 Utilities .. (s)86- 5| 89-4 | 87-6 | 86-5| 87-0 
419 Stocks .. 94:8 | 91:8 | 91-1) 91-7 


Av. yield* .. 


"aca 58% 4 pone "54% 4° one 60% 
(s) March 21, 1940. *50 Common Stocks. 


DaILy AVERAGE OF 50 AMERICAN 
ComMMON Stocks (1926 = 100) 


Ma. 14a. ar 15| Mar 16|Mar. 18/Mar. 19}Mar, 2 20 








118-7 | 117-2 | 116-6 | 116°5 | 117°5 | 110+ 118-0 


Mar. 21 ae. 22)Mar. 23) Mat. 25|Mar. 26 (Mar. 27 


117-8 | (a) 





117-7 | 117-1 | 116:5 | 118-1 


1940 High: 123-7 January 3rd. Low: 116°3 
January 31st. (a) Closed for Good Friday. 
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Stock Exchange 
1940 

Shares Bonds 
000’s $000’s 

640 \ 5,910 

580 | 4,410 

390 3,090 

590 j 5,150 

sai 620 | 6,250 

ss 1,190 | 7,190 





Capital Issues 


CAPITAL ISSUE TOTALS 


Week endin Nominal Con- New 

March 30, 1940 Capital — Money 
To the Public ........... il Nil 
© Shareholders ....... il 
By S.E. Introduction Nil Nil 
By Permission to Deal _Nil Nil 

to March 23, 1940... 3,050,000 3,050,000 
3% Defence’ Bonds : 


ch. recei egceigt, week 
to March 23, 1940... 175,000 
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Including Excluding 
Conversions Conversions 


1940 (New Basis) ........ 725,789,016 37. 783.083 
15 (ir ean ABRRRER See 
1999 (old Id Basis) ......... 19,461,010 19,244,945 
Destination 
(Excluding Conversions) 
Brit. Emp. 
Year to date U.K, ex U.K. Ba 
ew Basis) 3 502 
1939 359 (New Basi) 2158 150,382 6.258481 200,000 
1940 (Old Basis) 142,456 Nil 
1939 (Old Basis) ~ 15,557,589 3,487,356 200,000 


Nature of New Borrowing 
(Excluding Conversions) 


Year to date Deb. Pref. Ord. 


1940 (New Basis) 368 336,677 3. 7,200 
Pee (New Tee 16:270.109 1,585,046 14,809,648 


940 (Old 800 
1939 (old Basis) 13, 097,495 867,697 5,279,813 


Norte.—“ Old Basis ” includes only public issues 
and issues to shareholders only. “ New Basis ” 
includes all new capital in which permission to deal 
has been granted. 


REPAYMENTS 


South African Government.—lIt 
has been decided to exercise the option 
to redeem £7,900,000 5 per cent. 
inscribed stock, 1940-60, at par, on 
July 1, 1940. There will be no con- 
version offer. 


Kassala Cotton Company .—The 
outstanding £167,500 4} per cent. 
debentures will be repaid on June 29, 
1940, at 102. 


BY STOCK EXCHANGE 
INTRODUCTION 


Herts and Essex Waterworks 
Company.—Issue of £13,960 33 per 
cent. mortgage debentures, redeemable 
at par July 1, 1950. Debentures placed 
through Messrs James Capel and 
Company at 983 subject to a } per cent. 
commission. 


John Bright and Brothers, Ltd.— 
Issued capital 722,000 £1 ordinary 
shares and 250,000 5} per cent. cumu- 
lative £1 preference shares. Cotton 
spinners, etc., of Rochdale. Permission 
to deal in preference shares applied for, 


BONUS SHARES 


British Oxygen Company.—It is 
proposed to distribute a bonus of one 
ordinary share for every five held, by 
capitalising £576,850 of general reserve. 
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Dividend 


Announcements 


Rates are actual unless stated per annum 
or shown in cash per share. Rate for 
previous year refers to total dividend, unless 














marked by asterisk to indicate interim 
dividend. 
*Int. 
Pay~ | Prev. 
Company +Final Total able {| Year 
% % o% 
BANKS 
Chartered of India ... 5t] 10 wat 10 
eo 
General Accident...... 40t | 70 |May i| 70 
TEA AND F RUBBER 
Baru (Java) Rbr. ...... due 219 eee Nil 
Damansara Rbr. ...... <a 4 ee Nil 
Eastn. Produce, etc.... lit | 16 |May17| 16 
Hanwella Rubber...... aed 13 ane 12 
Panagula Rubber...... oa 3 ae 21 
Rubber Plantns. Trust 6t} 10 hen 10 
Sungei Choh Rubber ae 3 jApr. 19 2 
Suan? Sa eel 21* . |Apr. 11) Nil* 
Chenderiang Tin ..... get ... wee Nil* 
Union Corporation 44t | 64 mas 64 
INDUSTRIALS” 
Amer. Inv. & Gen. Tst.} 3 1oF 6 
Barrow Hematite...... on 5 dis Nil 
Beardmore(Wm.) ... | 7t 10 3lo 
Beaton (G.) and Son; ... 15 ia 20 
Bentley Engineering fet $15 ie $10 
Blythe Colour ......... 15 20 171o 
Bowes (John), etc. ... ea 6 ~ 6 
Brit. Automatic ...... ile $41, fa +4 
British Home Stores wes 25 ee 12ig 
British Ropes .......... aa 25 a 25 
Daily Mail Tst. ...... ¢6dps*} ... ... {t4dps* 
Edin. Invest. Trust .. 7t 10 as 10 
Ford Motor (Denmark)|_ ... 10 ont 15 
Ford Motor (Sweden) “ig 10 ees 12 
Grattan Warehouses Jlo*} ae 10* 
Halford Cycle ......... 210%} ... | Apr. 2 215* 
Hall (L.) Edmonton . 5 10 aia 15 
Howard & Wyndham “a 6 | Apr.11} 10 
Humber Dock ......... 2* ... |Mar, 29) 2* 
Lacrinoid Products ... is 5 a Nil 
Lucas (Joseph) ...... 21o%] ... wed 219* 
Price and Pierce ...... 5* bid ee 5* 
Prov. Cinematograph saa 15 ae 2215 
Provincial Cinemas... aon 15 a 2210 
“ Romac” Motor Acc. | ... 5 ane 8 
Rugby Cement ........ aa 71g 11 
Slazengers. ............ on 5 aa 72 
Swan Hunter ......... 10lot 15 | Apr. 2 12 
a Conv. Invest... 21g*] ... oo 219* 
iceman 101gt] 13 13 
Uz. i Steel (Com.) a Nil 
Williams (Ben)......... 5t Tig 5lo 
UNIT TRUSTS _|Pence Pence 
Brit. Industries Fixed 
Ast Portfolio ......... +3 «.» | Apr. 1 $345 
Investors Gold Share |$5-865} ... | Apr. 1 /6-518 





$ Free of Income Tax. 


ALLIANCE TRUST, LTD.—Final ordinary 
dividend 14 per cent., making 25 per cent. for year, as 

ore. 

BARROW HAEMATITE STEEL.—Ordinary 
dividend for 1939 is 5 per cent. Previous distribution 
was 212 per cent. in 1937. 

BRITISH AUTOMATIG COMPANY .— 
Ordinary dividend 1939, 414 per cent., tax free, 
against 4 per cent., tax free. 

EAGLE STAR INSURANCE.— Interim dividend 
7g per cent. in respect of 1940, as before. 

INITIAL SERVICES.—Ordinary interim dividend 
maintained at 813 per cent. 

LUCAS (JOSEPH), LTD.—Ordinary interim 
dividend remains at 212 per cent. 

UPSONS, LTD.—Final ordinary dividend, 1012 
per cent., making 13 per cent. for 1939 (same). 

WARDLE AND DAVENPORT, LTD.—Interim 
ordinary dividend raised from 2 to 2l2 per cent. 





Shorter Comments 


Company Results of the Week.— 
The apparent fall in TAYLOR WALKER 
AND COMPANY ’S profits from £380,109 
to £366,356 implies quite satisfactory 
trading results, since the profits balance is 
struck after taxation and A.R.P. charges. 
JOHN BARKER AND COMPANY ’S full 
report confirms the favourable impression 
made by the preliminary figures. MAPLE 
AND COMPANY have experienced a sharp 
fall in total profits, and are adding their 
surplus of £17,905 to the carry forward 
after passing their ordinary dividend. 
PROVINCIAL CINEMATOGRAPH 
THEATRES report total profits of 
£450,630 against £516,350. The company 
owns certain London cinemas which were 
restricted or closed since the war started. 
BRITISH OIL AND CAKE MILLS 
report that sales of compound were well 


- maintained in 1939, and the 9 per cent. 


dividend is being repeated. Since last 
October the company has been under the 





control of the Ministry of Food. Satis- 
factory results have been published recently 
by the heavy and engineering industries. 
After making total profits of £114,057 
against £97,211, SETTLE SPEAKMAN 
AND COMPANY are paying 12} against 
12 per cent. HALESOWEN STEEL also 
report good results, while total profits of 
P. & AY. MACLELLAN, LTD., are 
£61,554 before depreciation against 
£37,337 after £10,000 depreciation. After 
taxation, total profits of PROJECTILE 
AND ENGINEERING COMPANY have 
been maintained, and the company reports 
that it has been able to keep up a compara- 
tively satisfactory output on commercial 
work in addition to operation at full 
capacity on the armaments side. The 
decline in LANCASHIRE DYNAMO 
AND CRYPTO profits is apparently all 
due to higher taxation. Production con- 
tinued at a high level during 1939, and 
was increased further after the outbreak 


(Continued on page 586) 
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Industry and Trade 


Supplies for the Army.—The Ministry of Supply’s 
task is to provide an Army of millions with all the modern 
equipment of guns, machinery, vehicles and many other 
items as quickly as possible. And as the rate of expansion 
of the Army depends in a large measure on the rate of 
increase in the production of equipment, the Ministry of 
Supply’s responsibility is a heavy one, for the scope of 
military action is limited by the size of the Forces which 
can be opposed to the enemy. Last week the Ministry of 
Supply published the accompanying analysis of the value 
of orders placed from the outbreak of the war to the 
middle of this month. Of the total of £508 millions, nearly 
one-third consists of orders for raw materials. Since the 


ORDERS PLACED BY MINISTRY OF SUPPLY BETWEEN 
SEPTEMBER 3, 1939, AND THE MIDDLE OF MARCH, 1940 


(In millions of £’s) 


£ 
DINED dnc ccchiudcchdoncrbabpaccebebserseabersiesibinenvesstsnseess 166 
Building and equipment of Government and other fac- 
NEUE cis ics bunsiasiADARASSSEASERAAL RATER CARO APL SERED UNRASEESNRE OES EM 


Machine tools and heavy engineering stores.................. 21 
Optical and scientific instruments, etc. ................seeee00 17 
Guns, small arms ammunition and explosives..........:.... 100 
Armoured and other vehicles .................cssceseesseeseeeees 84 
Textile and leather goods .................csesessscesceseseeeeees 68 
SE ska ckcasbvnnscesdexies eiecsvsnbssusseesnsscsessonsess 18 

SNP AE 55 ciupebEs cekes ccdecdenibeunsshababbuesennbbousessnnes 508 


expansion of the output of munitions and equipment re- 
quires a substantial increase in productive capacity, the 
value of the contracts placed for the construction of addi- 
tional productive capacity seems at first sight compara- 
tively small. But although these figures throw some light 
on the plans of the Ministry, they provide no clue to the 
size of actual deliveries. It appears, however, that the 
actual expenditure of the Ministry of Supply up to the 
middle of March was barely two-fifths of the value of 
the orders placed—an average of only about £1 million 
per day. While the current daily rate of expenditure is 
reported to be of the order of nearly £14 millions per 
day, the comparatively small total outlay since the begin- 
ning of the war proves once again the folly of the Govern- 
ment’s delay in setting up the Ministry of Supply. 


* * * 


Aircraft Fuel: Germany’s Problem.—lIf, as is 
widely believed, the airplane is to play a decisive réle in 
the present war, the supply of aircraft fuel of suitable 
quality will be of the utmost importance to the belligerents. 
So long as they retain their command of the seas, Britain 


and France will have access to virtually unlimited supplies 
of the best aviation fuels; but will they possess a decisive 
advantage over Germany in this respect? An attempt to 
answer this question is made in an article in the current 
issue of the Petroleum Press Service. Its author begins by 
pointing out that until recently the fuel most widely used 
by both civil and military aircraft had an octane rating 
of around 87 (octane rating is a measure of anti-knock 
value), but that there was now a rapidly growing tendency 
to use 100-octane spirit; this enables the compression ratio 
of an engine to be increased, and therefore raises its out- 
put of power. The 87-octane spirit is generally obtained 
by the addition of small quantities of tetra-ethyl lead to 
good-quality “straight-run ” petrol, and the view is ex- 
pressed that Germany is unlikely to suffer from a shortage 
of this grade of fuel. Good-quality petrol can be obtained 
from coal oil (produced by hydrogenation), and the pro- 
vision of the required quantities of tetra-ethyl lead should 
present no difficulties, since it can be manufactured within 
the Reich. If necessary, the Nazis could also draw on their 
limited output of benzole or alcohol to improve the quality 
of the basic spirit. But if—as is probable—the Allies 
eventually resort to the almost exclusive use of 100-octane 
fuels, Germany’s problem will be more difficult, for there 
are definite technical limits to the use of lead “ dope,” the 
only practicable way of producing 100-octane spirit being 
to employ high-quality blending agents, such as “ mixed 
octanes.” Seven or eight plants for the manufacture of this 
vital blending material, with an aggregate capacity of about 
100,000 tons per annum, are now in operation or under 
construction in Germany. This would be sufficient for the 
production of about 220,000 tons of 100-octane aviation 
petrol—a total which might possibly be raised to 400,000 
tons by the end of 1941 if adequate quantities of other 
high-octane blending agents, such as iso-propyl ether, could 
be spared for the purpose. But as Germany’s military con- 
sumption of aircraft fuel was already 150,000 tons in 1938, 
and since the total supply of petrol is limited and the big 
hydrogenation plants are vulnerable to air attack, her 
prospects would not appear to be enviable on the basis of 
existing knowledge. But it would be unwise to draw the 
conclusion that Germany’s Luftwaffe will be grounded for 
lack of suitable fuel. Indeed, the author of the article 
admits that it is not beyond the bounds of possibility that 
long-drawn-out hostilities would give German chemists and 
engineers time to develop new methods of manufacture to 
overcome the deficiency. Moreover, the adoption by Ger- 
many of direct-injection pumps in place of carburetters in 
certain aircraft engines may enable her to-use a wide range 
of fuels and thus to mitigate any disadvantages arising from 
her limited sources of supply for the production of 100- 
octane spirit. 








SHORTER COMMENTS 

(Continued from page 585) 
of war. AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE 
AND ELECTRIC refer in their report to 
new high levels of orders and output. 
Profits have risen from £265,896 to 
£276,249, although they are struck after 
taxation and contingency reserves adjust- 
ment. 


MISCELI A NEOUS 
Bank of Australasia.—Total assets, 
October 16, 1939, £56,222,871 
54,801,223). Deposits, £24,785,903 


24,574,637). Current accounts, 
£ 16,135,625 (£14,989,103). Cash, 
Fee s34a5 (£5,378,808). Advances, 

36,534,456 (£37,047,137). 


Anglo - Portuguese Colonial and 
Overseas Bank.—Net profit year to 
January 31, 1940, £12,088 (£227), all of 
which is added to carry forward, i 
it £77,895. Deposits, £1,192,827 
1,669,517). Acceptances, £645,920 
786,374). Cash, £521,906 (£814,438). 


Bills discounted, £358,869 (£444,469). 
Advances, £624,486 (£500,982). Total 
assets, £3,011,832 (£3,799,652). 


National Bank of Egypt.—Balance 
sheet total, December 31, 1939, 
£st. 30,757,880 (£st. 31,557,160). Govern- 
ment securities, _etc., & 7,508,854 
(£st. 11,320,317). Gross profit, oy 898,588 
(fst. 951,733). Net profit, {st. 379,651 
({st. 474,641). Ordinary dividend reduced 
from 15 to 14 per cent. Carry-forward, 
£st. 223,737 (st. 264,085). ; 


Chartered Bank of India, Australia 
and China.—Balance sheet total, Decem- 
ber 31, 1939, £67,568,797 (£60,522,110). 
Cash, £6,859,011 (£6,014,530). Govern- 
ment and other securities, £19,724,408 
(£22,593,764). Bills of exchange, 
£11,252,068 (£7,945,845). Bills  dis- 
counted and loans, £24,967,792 
(£16,538,710). Current and other ac- 
counts, £39,691,829 (£31,496,583). Fixed 
deposits, {13,970,480 (£14,695,385). 
Net profit, £338,348 (£335,309). Dividend 
10 per cent. as before. To pensions, 


£35,000 (same). Carry forward, £182,443 
(£179,094). 

Canadian National Railways.—Gross 
operating revenues, 1939, $203,820,186 
($182,241,723). Net operating revenues, 
1939, $20,854,418 ($6,066,411). Opera- 
ting ratio was 89.77 per cent., the best 
since 1929 and comparing with 96.67 per 
cent. a year ago. 

Provincial Cinematograph Theatres. 
—Net profit for year to January 31, 1940, 
£450,630 (£516,350). Ordinary dividend 
reduced from 22} to 15 per cent. For 
income tax and N.D.C., £47,700 (£48,600). 
To depreciation, £99,250 (£101,000). 
Carry forward, £130,542 (£120,259). 

Automatic Telephone and Electric 
Company.—Orders received and the 
output in 1939 reached their highest levels. 
Net profit, £276,249 (£265,896). Dividend 
on ordinary and deferred shares, 12} per 
cent. as before. ‘To war contingencies 
reserve, £50,000. Carry forward, £167,302 
(£153,159). 


(Continued on page 600) 
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Textile Industries Active.—Activity in the principal 
textile trades continues at a remarkably high level. On 
February 12th the proportion of insured persons unem- 
ployed in these trades was only 6.7 per cent., compared 
with 16.4 per cent. a year ago. In the woollen and worsted 
trades and in the rayon yarn and hosiery sections less than 
4 per cent. of the total number of insured persons are 
now unemployed. Even in the cotton industry the unem- 
ployment percentage last month was only 6.3. Only the 
linen, jute and textile finishing trades have still more than 
10 per cent. of their operatives out of work. The difficul- 
ties of the linen trade are due largely to the reduction in 


WHOLESALE TRADE IN TEXTILES 






(1937 = 100) 
Home | Export | Total 
1938 | 1929 | 1940 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 
January ... 50 53 80 84 83 52 54 80 
February... 75 | 113 73 7 | 112 
eeseee 118 114 116 
April ...... 96 99 
May sseseatee 105 91 103 
UNE......005 94 83 93 
uly .....0000 65 63 66 
po a ‘ber % 159 135 155 
October ... 170 122 166 
November 137 118 135 
December 105 105 1 
Total . | 105 93 104 





the supply of flax from the Baltic countries and the 
U.S.S.R. The cotton and wool trades—the two biggest 
branches of the textile industry—are working virtually at 
capacity. Nevertheless, they are scarcely able to keep pace 
with demand, chiefly because of the shortage of labour. 
The indices of the value of wholesale trade in textiles 
compiled by the Wholesale Textile Association, in col- 
laboration with the Bank of England, reflect an increase 
in turnover last month. The improvement, however, was 
almost confined to the home trade. The index of export 
sales is only slightly above the level of the corresponding 
month last year; the various trades are now actively en- 
gaged in devising plans for the expansion of overseas sales. 


* * * 


Shipping in 1914-18.—-In its annual report for 
1939 the Liverpool Steamship Owners’ Association 
strongly cirticises the Government’s decision to abandon 
the licensing system in operation since the outbreak of the 
war in favour of requisitioning. The Association points out 
that during the first two years of the last war commercial 
enterprise, working in and with the markets of the world, 
equipped the armies and provided for the needs of the 
nation and its allies without a serious fall in supplies or rise 
in prices; during the last two years, however, when the 
State was in control, the quantity and quality of supplies 
were reduced, prices were forced up, the power to pay by 
means of exports was crippled and the foreign debt was 
greatly increased. The Association seeks to prove its case 
by reference to the fall in imports when the Government 
took over the control of shipping: — 


VOLUME OF U.K. IMPORTS 


(In millions of tons) 
From foreign 


Year Across _ countries within 
ending ocean trade home trade Total 
July 31 routes limits 
Commercial Control 
RE dpe si csbusaynninis 44:3 12:0 56:3 
RUM (xxi nusccncaxceanas 44-1 4:6 48-7 
ROUND aedusacasagardacds 44-1 3°5 47:6 
Government Control 
EE  Gupiisnndieksaswee 36:3 2:6 38-9 
RU | Seacbamrasicacases 33:1 2:4 35°5 


These figures show that, after the initial decline due to the 
disorganisation of the European trade, the volume of im- 
ports remained fairly stable until shipping came under 
Government control, when they registered a further sub- 
stantial fall. But the decline in imports after 1916 can 
scarcely be attributed to the introduction of Government 
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control; it was caused chiefly by the reduction in available 
carrying capacity, due largely to the intensification of 
Germany’s submarine campaign, and by the slowing-up of 
trade consequent upon the introduction of the convoy 
system. The employment of shipping tonnage on the 
— Kingdom’s ocean trade routes is shown in the next 
table: — 


EMPLOYMENT OF SHIPPING TONNAGE ON OCEAN TRADE ROUTES 


OF THE U.K. 
(In thousands of net tons) 
Year ending British Foreign 

July 31 tonnage tonnage Total 

Commercial Control 
Ws vacececdccssecuse 5,830 2,620 8,450 
WD cciscccedscccsccas 5,500* 2,300 7,800 
I sc cacissecscisacts 4,800* 2,350 7,150 

G 
BO Sion ce cccacciowace 4,500* 3500 6,000 
PN siscaxndendecaans 4,100* 750 4,850 


* Including prize vessels. 


Given the reduction in the carrying capacity available for 
imports across ocean trade routes, it is difficult to see how 
their decline during the last two years of the war could 
have been avoided by “ commercial enterprise.” 


* * * 


Raw Cotton Supplies .—Owing largely to the need 
for economising dollars, the Government has decided to 
limit imports of raw cotton from the United States to 
100,000 bales per month until September. This decision, 
however, was probably also influenced by the increase in 
stocks of United States cotton; stocks in Liverpool and 
Manchester are now estimated at about 800,000 bales 
(including 200,000 bales secured by the barter deal), 
against only 125,000 bales at the outbreak of the war. 
Although the United States is Britain’s principal single 
source of raw cotton supplies, she is by no means the only 
source, as the following table shows: — 


Raw CoTTON DELIVERED TO MILLS IN YEAR ENDED 


JuLy, 1939 
(In thousands of bales) 
American ............ccccceees 1,005 West Indian, etc. ..... 12 
 ixsiccwescuriveneiins 337 East African, etc. ..... 45 
Argentine, etc. .............+ 26 West African............ 57 
Peruvian, etc. ............00. 143 ~=East Indian ............ 465 
ERVDGIRE 5... .ccicccccccscsecees 348 Other varieties ......... 37 
Sudan, Sakel................. 161 —_—— 
Sudan, other ............... 32 "POD ass ccsccccises 2,669 


Source : Liverpool Cotton Association’s Weekly Circular. 


Arrangements have been made to draw additional supplies 
from South America, especially from Brazil, while sub- 
stantial quantities will also be imported from India, Egypt 
and other countries in Africa. The decision to curtail the 
intake from the United States does not therefore imply 
a reduction in the total supplies available to the cotton 
industry. 


* * * 


Rhodesian Metals.—Northern Rhodesia, which 
produced only a small quantity of metal in the last war, 
has now become one of the Empire’s most valuable metal 
suppliers. According to the British South Africa Company, 
which owns the Northern Rhodesian mineral rights, the 
colony’s metal output in the year ended September 30, 
1939, was valued at £10,690,873, of which £9,362,364 was 
copper, £733,666 cobalt and £334,033 vanadium. Northern 
Rhodesia also produces sizeable quantities of zinc and 
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lead (which will be substantially increased in future as a 
result of the Rhodesia Broken Hill Development Com- 
pany’s scheme), as well as some gold and minor quantities 
of other metals. The Northern Rhodesian copper output 
totalled 210,923 tons in the year 1938-39, an increase of 
over 9;500 tons on the preceding twelve months and the 
highest level so far reached. Mr S. S. Taylor, the Rhokana 
Corporation’s managing director, stated at last week’s 
annual meeting of the Consolidated Mines Selection Com- 
pany that since last September output had been “ very 
considerably ” increased. In addition to the three old pro- 
ducing companies (Rhokana, Roan Antelope and Mufulira), 
the pilot plant of Nchanga, which measured by ore reserve 
and copper content is the richest of all known Rhodesian 
copper deposits, has now started production, and the de- 
velopment scheme is proceeding satisfactorily. The full 
development of the Nchanga deposit will eventually raise 
the Northern Rhodesian production capacity to 500,000 
tons per annum, compared with the present level of about 
325,000 tons. Since the outbreak of war the Northern 
Rhodesian copper producers have been selling the greater 
part of their output to the Ministry of Supply, thus en- 
abling Britain to confine her copper purchases to the 
Empire and conserve foreign exchange. The Northern 
Rhodesian outputs of cobalt at 3,452,546 Ibs., against 
2,931,541 Ibs. a year before, and of vanadium at 855,534 
Ibs., as against 747,247 Ibs., also reached new peaks in the 
year ended September 30, 1939, and output has increased 
further since the outbreak of war. As both cobalt and 
vanadium are among the most useful of the steel alloy 
metals, the Northern Rhodesian supply is of substantial 
value to the British armament industry. 


* * * 


Coffee Prices.—Coffee prices have recently been 
very stable on world markets. In London the price for 
Santos Superior has been stationary at 42s. per cwt. since 
October, 1939, after rising from 31s. 6d. to that level 
within the first few weeks of the war. In New York Rio 
type 7 advanced from 53 to 54 cents per lb. early in 
September and has since remained unchanged. Current 
world prices, however, are considered by no means satis- 
factory by producers. In fact, the war has had an adverse 
effect on coffee consumption. In 1939 world consumption 
of coffee, at 26,268,000 bags of 60 kilos each, showed a 
decline of over 1 million bags from the figure for 1938. 
Almost all the decline was in Europe, where Germany, 
one of the largest coffee consumers in the world, is cut off 
from the producing countries and where most of the 
neutral countries have greatly reduced their imports. This 
year the decline has continued, world deliveries in January 
reaching only 1,992,000 bags against 2,333,000 bags a 
year ago. There are at present no prospects of improved 
consumption. Coffee producers are thus likely to have 
difficulty in disposing of their production. Despite the 
recent decline, production is estimated at 32,361,000 bags 
this season, of which 21,861,000 bags came from Brazil 
and 10,500,000 bags from non-Brazilian producers. So 
far Brazil has suffered much less from the war than the 
other producers; in the seven months of the current 
season up to January 31st, Brazilian deliveries totalled 
10,358,000 bags, or 207,000 bags more than a year before, 
while those of the other producing territories declined from 
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5,534,000 bags to 4,528,000 bags, but Brazil’s annual pro- 
duction is still some 4 to 5 million bags, or 25 per cent. 
more than requirements. Despite the opposition of the 
coffee industry the Brazilian Government will therefore 
probably decide to retain the compulsory deliveries of 
farmers to the National Coffee Department next season. 
Such a step would help to defend the present international 
coffee price level, but prospects for a recovery of the coffee 
market appear poor in view of the unsatisfactory state of 
European consumption. 





* * * 


Retail Food Prices.—The rise in the Ministry of 
Labour’s cost of living index from 177 (July, 1914= 100) 
at February 1st to 179 at March 1st was not due to changes 
in food prices. The index of the retail prices of food re- 
mained unchanged at 161. Bacon prices were reduced by 
13d. per Ib. between February 1st and March Ist, and this 
offset the slight increases in other items. The price of 
cheese was increased by 3d. and that of margarine by 4d. 


RETAIL Foop PRICES COMPILED BY THE MINISTRY OF LABOUR 
Per cent. 


Average price per lb. at Increase 
t.1, Feb.1, Mar.1, since 
1939 1940 1940 = Sept. 1, 
s. d. s. d. s. d. 1939 
Beef, British :— 
MD eicchadasasbenesunecn 1 2} 1 3} 1 3% 10 
in flank ............ 74 94 9} 25 
Beef, chilled or frozen :— 
EE toscccsceiscaninnseees 94 1 Of 1 Of 33 
Thin flank _............ 4} 6 6 23 
Mutton, British :— 
EMRE: -cxscpesseeneenenvenss 1 34 1 5} 1 54 13 
BREE ‘ainnvonuntisbeses> 74 8 8 8 
Mutton, frozen :— 
EE Sco encbapsbeebeiesys 10} 1 0 1 0 15 
SEE | Scsssieienevinsese 4 4 4 rr 
PER) 1b 5sbEbKapsospensesins i.3 1 8} 1 6} 23 
SED. dts bkkeakistinanevepsen — a 30 
Flour (per 7 Ib.) ......... 1 13 1 12 1 12 Z 
Bread (per 4 Ib.) ......... 8} 84 84 3 
OD * on ccc suphbceshneunessess 4 2 543 2 5% 6 
Sugar (granulated) ...... 3 4} 4} 49 
Milk (per quart) ......... 6} 7 7 2 
Butter, salt’ ..............+ 1 3} 1 6% 1 7 14 
REED xcapisbvnesnsesesesie .. 1 si 1 2, 7 
Margarine ................++ 64 6 q 
Eggs (each) ............06- 2 23 2? 41 
Potatoes (per 7 Ib.) ...... 64 7 7h 13 
All foods weighted 
(July, 1914 = 100)... 38 61 61 17 


per lb. Eggs were 3d. dearer each at the beginning of 
March than at February 1st, but during March a seasonal 
reduction in prices took place. For the next few weeks 
prices are likely to be at the lowest level of the year. The 
increase of 3d. per Ib. in the price of potatoes was a tem- 
porary one granted because of the difficulty in lifting pota- 
toes from store and transporting them during the severe 
weather; the increase in prices since September, 1939, re- 
mains unchanged at about 13 per cent. The prices of green 
vegetables, which are not included in the index, have risen 
very considerably and supplies are virtually unobtainable. 
The extreme scarcity is due to the quantity of plants killed 
by the frost, and it is likely to last until May. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


IMPROVED TRADING PROFIT: DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 
STRONG ECONOMIC POSITION OF THE DOMINIONS 


The one hundred and sixth annual general meeting of the Bank 
of Australasia was held, on the 28th instant, at the office of the 
Corporation, 4 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 

Mr J. F. G. Gilliat (the chairman), in the course of his speech, 
said: — 

This year the balance sheet produced a total of £56,222,000, an 
increase Of £1,421,000 over last ~ear, and tops the record figure 
of £55,846,000 of two years ago. The increase may be said to be 
entirely of a nature which we are most pleased to see, viz. that 
of current accounts and fixed deposits, current accounts claiming 
£1,146,000. 

Of the balance sheet assets the changes are more variable, as 
one would expect, but few items call for serious comment. A 
healthy sign is the fall of almost £700,000 in the first item—specie, 
bullion, etc., to £4,679,000. Advances on securities and other 
assets, that is to say, normal trade advances, have receded approxi- 
mately £513,000 to £36,534,000. On the other hand, Australian and 
New Zealand Government securities, etc., have increased by 
£2,887,000. ‘This figure more than covers the above-mentioned in- 
crease in current accounts and fixed deposits and the decreases in 
the items specie, etc., and advances, etc. 

Cash balances and Government securities represent 7s. 11d. in 
the £ of total deposits, as against ‘/s. in the £ last year, which, I 
think you will agree, is a highly satisfactory liquid position. 
Advances are 89.28 per cent. of total deposits, but it must be borne 
in mind that a large part of our deposits is fixed for periods up to 
two years. The small loans scheme, which has now been operating 
almost two years, and in which this bank alone specialises in 
Australia, is progressing on satisfactory lines and fully lives up to 
the welcome which we anticipated it would receive. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


The profit and loss account I think you will consider favourable. 
The actual trading profit for the year has improved, and would 
have shown better results had we not been called upon to meet no 
small addition in Australian and New Zealand salaries and rates 
and taxes in general, the former being higher by £33,000 and the 
latter by £75,000. 

The directors, however, have been able to maintain the final divi- 
dend at the same rate as last year. Taking the dividend as paid 
for the year, shareholders may be considered to have received what 
might be termed a bonus of £11,000 in addition to their dividend of 
8 per cent. per annum, less tax. The explanation is that the Sup- 
plementary Budget, increasing the standard rate of British income 
tax to 7s. in the £, was introduced at a time so close to the declared 
date of the interim dividend that your directors decided to proceed 
with the payment at the old rate rather than delay the distribution 
and deduct from shareholders the appropriate higher rate of income 
tax. In accord with the law on equity shares, the only legal 
remedy to recover such over-payment would have been a reduction 
in the rate of final dividend to net a saving of £11,000 to the bank. 
This it was decided not to do, consideration being given to the fact 
that it would be rather hard on proprietors who had acquired their 
holding of shares since the interim dividend was paid. The carry- 
forward is increased by £9,227 to £237,160. 


STRONG POSITION OF DOMINIONS 


It may: be reasonable to anticipate that as a result of the war 
both Australia and New Zealand will be able to strengthen their 
economic position. They both have the means to increase their 
sterling balances by the sale of foodstuffs and war material. It may 
not be generally known that Australia, from her invaluable source 
of supply, is exporting considerable quantities of steel mainly to 
the East and to this country. It must not be overlooked, however, 
that in their war effort both Australia and New Zealand will be 
expending large sums overseas which to some degree will offset the 
improvement mentioned above. It is estimated that Australian ex- 
Ports for 1939-40, including gold produced, will be valued at about 
£A19,000,000 more than the corresponding figure for 1938-39. 

With the exception of certain areas, seasonal conditions in 


Australia have been satisfactory, good rains having removed the 
earlier fears. Pastures and stock in most cases are in good condi- 
tion, and there is ample water and food. Unfortunately, however, 
in this month bush fires in Victoria have caused heavy losses to 
stock and destroyed homesteads and great areas of fine grazing pro- 
perties in the best pastoral districts of the State. 


LARGE WHEAT CROP 


Wheat crops generally are satisfactory, so much so that a supple- 
mentary official estimate places the 1939-40 production at 
210,500,000 bushels—one of the largest crops ever produced in 
Australia which, if the estimate be correct, will exceed last year’s 
harvest by 56,000,000 bushels. The carry-over on December Ist 
is said to be 20,600,000 bushels. After allowing for seed require- 
ments of 15,000,000 bushels and domestic consumption of, say, 
32,000,000 bushels, there should remain an exportable surplus of 
163,000,000 bushels. 


COMMONWEALTH PUBLIC DEBT 


The Public Debt of the Commonwealth at June 30, 1939, in- 
clusive of debts on account of the States, amounted to 
£1,295,023,000, as against £1,275,026,000 on June 30, 1938. The 
increase of £19,997,000 is the net result of an increase of 
£13,591,000 in the States’ debt and £6,406,000 on account of the 
Commonwealth. 

The Statistical Bulletin issued by the Commonwealth Bank of 
Australia shows sterling reserve and money at short call in London 
at £45,500,000 as at December, 1939, as against £41,700,000 in 
December, 1938. 

For the year ending December, 1939, the excess of Australian 
exports over imports was about £13,428,000 sterling, which was 
insufficient to provide for the interest on public debt payable in 
London. 

The population of Australia is a subject one frequently hears 
discussed—in September last it was estimated at just under 
7,000,000, an increase of 50,000 as at the end of December, 1938. 
Although a vast continent, there is not the space suitable to absorb 
the millions that have been mentioned in the Press. Immigration, 
which had been steadily increasing latterly will, of a necessity, suffer 
a severe check owing to the war. 


WOOL CLIP 


Wool, upon which Australia relies to a large extent for its over- 
seas exchange, is realising satisfactory prices. The clip is estimated 
at 3,371,000 bales, which is more than last season. Taking an 
average price of A13.43d. per Ib., the value will be £A60 millions. 

The sale of the exportable surplus is assured, as in times of war 
wool is a commodity for which there is increased world-wide demand. 
Under the imperial purchase scheme the British Government have 
contracted to take all the surplus over and above Australia’s own 
needs. 

In the majority of cases the money is paid in London immediately 
shipment is made from Australia instead of waiting some time, 
according to the currencies of bills drawn, as was the usual practice 
when financing by means of bills of exchange through the trading 
banks. This also applies to butter and cheese shipments. 

From the latest estimates available the number of sheep in the 
Commonwealth at December, 1938, was 109,000,000—4,000,000 
less than in the previous year. During the last 15 years the number 
of sheep has increased by 34 per cent., but the wool clip has risen 
quite 50 per cent. The production of gold in Australia during 
1939 is estimated at about 1,630,000 ozs., which was greater than 
for any year since 1916, but it must be remembered that the price 
per ounce has practically doubled what it was in 1916. 


CONDITIONS IN NEW ZEALAND 


This year is being commemorated in New Zealand by a series of 
centennial events, commencing on February 6th, the date of the 
first signatures to the Treaty of Waitangi, the Charter of Maori 
liberties. In 1840, with the consent of the Maoris, New Zealand 
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became a British possession, and in that year organised white settle- 
ment began. 

As I have already suggested, the export trade of New Zealand 
should benefit in a similar way to that of Australia as the products 
of the two countries are almost identical in foodstuffs and wool, 
both of which are of essential importance, more so in wartime than 
im peace. 


TAXATION OF BANKS 


From timc to time your chairmen have mentioned the incidence 
of taxation of banks in New Zealand, and I regret that we are not 
yet in a position to say that our grievance has been removed. We 
have, however, been assured that our case has not been overlooked, 
and are informed that the existing anomalies are recognised. Amend- 
ing income-tax legislation was introduced in October, 1939, and 
passed, provision under which was made for the appointment of a 
special committee to consider objections to arbitrary assessments. 
This is all we have to rely on at the moment. 

From figures published by the Reserve Bank in New Zealand, it 
is learned that in December last sterling exchange amounted to 
£6,205,000, as against £4,678,000 in the previous year, the gold 
reserve remaining at £2,802,000. The Government’s policy of 
paying high wages and spending large sums on public works and 
social service has resulted in a big increase in expenditure within 
New Zealand. The Minister of Finance has stated that the public 
service has been greatly extended in recent years and that it was the 
intention still further to extend it and to enter into any social 
activities that it considered could be more successfully administered 
than was being done by private enterprise. 

During the year the Reserve Bank of New Zealand Amendment 
Act, 1939, has been passed by Parliament. Under this Act the 
control of the Reserve Bank is placed in the hands of the Govern- 
ment, and power is given to increase the value of the Bank’s gold 
holding to market price of fine gold. This, however, has not yet 
been given effect to. In addition, there is a Marketing Amendment 
Act, which is to be read as part of the Primary Products Marketing 
Act, 1936. The function of the Marketing Department, which 
formerly controlled dairy produce only, has been extended to cover 
goods of any specified classes and to sell or otherwise dispose of any 
such goods for consumption or use in New Zealand or elsewhere. 

This will naturally affect the Bank’s business in that country, but 
we are receiving through the Reserve Bank of New Zealand our 
proportion of the resultant London Exchange. 

The public debt of the Dominion as at March 31, 1939, was 
£304,000,000, compared with £290,000,000 the previous year. A 
loan of £17,000,000 matured in London on January 1, 1940. Appli- 
cations closed in London in August last for a £16,000,000 cash and 
conversion loan at 3} per cent. per annum. The balance was held 
by New Zealand institutions, and other arrangements were made for 
its conversion on due date. A local loan of £4,500,000 was offered 
to the public in May last at 4 per cent. and was substantially over- 
subscribed. 


TRADE EXPANSION 


For the year to June 30th last New Zealand exports exceeded 
imports by £1,350,000 New Zealand currency. The production of 
gold in the Dominion for the year to June 30, 1939, was 170,800 
ozs. at a value of £1,500,000 (New Zealand), being an improvement 
of £137,000 for the year. The latest returns available show just 
under 32,000,000 sheep. The number of bales of wool produced 
for the season 1938-39 was 921,000, an increase of 66,000 bales 
over the previous season, of which 900,000 were shipped overseas. 

Dry conditions prevailed in the Dominion in the early part of 
1939, with the result that returns of dairy produce were greatly 
reduced. However, following good winter rains the present season 
should be favourable, and fodder growth is good. The weather was 
very cold during lambing, but no great losses occurred, and the 
percentage of lambs was up to the average. Trade generally con- 
tinues to expand in New Zealand, and we are glad to see that the 
position with regard to New Zealand sterling balances is improving. 

As is usual at this time of year, our superintendent sends us a 
cable in order that proprietors may have the latest information as 
to the season’s prospects. That cable was received yesterday and 
reads as follows:—‘ Seasonal conditions normal, dry in Victoria, 
South Australia and Western Australia, but unusually dry in large 
portion of New South Wales, where good autumn rains are anxi- 
ously looked for. There have been good rains in Queensland, and 
conditions there are satisfactory on the whole, and in Tasmania and 
New Zealand also.” 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


EASTERN BANK, LIMITED 
SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The thirtieth annual general meeting of the Eastern Bank, 
Limited, was held, on the 27th instant, in London. 

Sir James Leigh-Wood, K.B.E., C.B., C.M.G. (the chairman), 
presided, and in the course of his address said: —The past year has 
been one of considerable difficulty, and although the net profit of 
£104,489 is a reduction of about £7,000 from the preceding year, I 
hope you will agree the result may be considered satisfactory bearing 
in mind the degree of liquidity called for by the disturbed conditions. 

From the available profit we propose to add £45,000 to contin- 
gencies account and to recommend a final dividend of 4s. a share, 
less income tax, after allowing for Dominion income tax relief. This 
will represent a total dividend of 6s. for the year and leave a carry- 
forward of £82,281, approximating closely to the corresponding 
figure brought into the account. The total dividend is 1s. less than 
that of last year and, whilst we regret it should be so, we imagine 
shareholders were not unprepared for some reduction, having regard 
to the circumstances of to-day and the necessity for prudence in 
every direction. 


INDIA’S TRADE BALANCE 


The course of business for the year in India is indicated by the 
favourable balance of trade, which rose to Rs. 4,618 lakhs in the 
second half of the year, against Rs. 536 lakhs in the first six 
months. 

This favourable balance of trade, with prospects of further 
growth under war conditions, increased confidence in the rupee 
and enabled the Reserve Bank to purchase £63 millions during 
1939, an amount so greatly in excess of Government requirements 
for sterling expenditure that £36 millions were added to the currency 
reserve. Against these reserves, expansion of currency has been 
so skilfully controlled that no change took place in the bank rate 
in India, even during the critical days at the beginning of the war, 
when the Bank of England rate was doubled. 

The Reserve Bank deserves great credit for keeping money and 
exchange rates on an even keel, and the accumulation of large 
sterling funds has enabled the Government of India to undertake 
the repatriation of India sterling loans under a scheme recently 
published. 

Broadly speaking, almost all major industries in India stand to 
benefit from war conditions, more particularly in jute manufac- 
ture owing to the heavy orders for sandbags placed by the British 
Government. It may here be remarked that the exchange banks 
will not participate to the extent that would have been expected 
from the expansion of Indian exports, because a large proportion 
of these is represented by British Government bulk purchases of tea 
and jute fabrics, which are not financed by the normal method of 
trade bills of exchange. The marked growth of indigenous banking 
in India has brought with it many problems and the Reserve Bank 
has recently made proposals for a new Bank Act designed to safe- 
guard the interests of the public and to strengthen the framework 
of non-scheduled banks. Whilst the Reserve Bank may count on 
support for these objects, care must be taken to ensure that the 
business of the scheduled banks is not hampered to the detriment 
of trade and commerce at large. 


IRAQ FINANCES 


The finances of Iraq are reassuring, having regard to the abnormal 
times. Large oil royalties, supplemented by assistance from the 
British Government through the Export Credit Department and 
fresh arrangements with the oil companies operating in Iraq, have 
made available funds for extraordinary defence requirements and 
capital expenditure on large schemes of public works, in which 
respect the Government’s programme continues to be progressive. 
Early last year the Kut barrage was opened, and the railway con- 
nection between Turkey and Bagdad is expected to be completed 
for through traffic at an early date. The ordinary Budget for 
the forthcoming financial year, as is only to be expected, shows 
a deficit of rather more than half a million sterling. 

Full Customs figures for 1939 are not yet available, but those 
that we have, up to the end of October, indicate a decrease in the 
volume of imports by over a million pounds, whilst it would appear 
that exports have been kept up to their normal level. Since the 
outbreak of war the volume of exports has increased considerably, 
and we understand that the country has been enabled to dispose of 
much of its surplus stocks of grain for shipment in 1940. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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‘March 30, 1940 


NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 
EGYPT’S SOUND POSITION 
SIR EDWARD COOK’S ADDRESS 


The fortieth annual general meeting of the National Bank of 
Egypt was held, on the 20th instant, at the head office of the bank, 
Cairo. Sir Edward Cook, C.S.I., C.L.E. (the Governor), pre- 
sided. 

BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1939 


LIABILITIES 
<n sheunnanesnaeninsiiiedhaasieepanetlieene eda eTA AACN vUeeRRAT ane ennai 
LE MM £st s. d 
Share capital— 

300,000 fully paid shares of £10 
each .....: toe 2,925,000 000 | 3,000,000 0 0 
Statutory reserve fund ............ 1,462,500 000 | 1,500,000 0 0 
Special PESCTVC....ce.s.sceeessseeeeeee 1,462,500 000 | 1,500,000 0 0 

Current, deposit and other ac- 
counts eevecccseocos PO COOHecerscccsesse 16,961,768 324 17,396,685 9 3 
Egyptian Government ............ 860,596 283 2,662 17 1 
Sudan Government ............... 399,295 845 409,534 4 0 
Mixed Tribunals..................006 1,373,156 679 | 1,408,365 16 6 
Bankers’ ACCOUNTS ...........0seeees 1,501,545 688 | 1,540,046 17 2 
Cheques and bills payable ......... 320,367 921 328,582 9 8 

Rebate of discount on bills not yet 
BR pcesisshssscder ce Tidebasedékee 3,383 362 3,470 3 
Dividends unclaimed ............... 45,931 270 47,108 19 11 
Acceptances, €C.........seeeeeeseeees 2,162,244 807 | 2,217,686 19 7 


Provision for payment of final 
dividend at the rate of 10 per 
cent. per ANNUM ...........0eee00s 292,500 000 300,000 0 0O 

218,143 375 


223,736 15 11 
29,988,933 554 |30,757,880 11 4 


Profit and loss account balance ... 








ASSETS 








L.E. MM. fst. s. d. 


Government securities and secu- 
rities guaranteed by the 





Egyptian Government ......... 7,321,132 656 | 7,508,854 0 1 
Sundry securities..............s0s0006 2,713,254 636 | 2,782,825 5 4 
Advances on merchandise ......... 6,803,047 777 | 6,977,484 18 0 
Advances on securities ............ 2,299,931 918 | 2,358,904 10 8 
Advances otherwise secured ...... 1,402,844 079 | 1,438,814 8 9 
Sundry other advances ............ 1,511,324 385 | 1,550,076 5 10 
Bills of exchange ...........scceeesees 1,861,700 005 | 1,909,435 18 1 
Local bills discounted............... 134,897 596 138,356 10 2 
Buildings, furniture, etc. ......... 202,797 184 207,997 2 3 
Money at call and at short notice 580,125 000 595,000 0 0 
Bankers’ accountS ...........0c.e00. 788,478 684 808,696 1 9 
Clients’ liability for acceptances, 
oe QS per CONtra ............00. 2,162,244 807 | 2,217,686 19 7 

ash :— 

Notes...... L.E.1,554,847 : 000 

Gold and silver 

coin, etc. ...... 652,307 : 827 | 2,207,154 827 | 2,263,748 10 10 
29,988,933 554 |30,757,880 11 4 
A. C. HANN, 
TAHER EL Lozy, E. M. Cook, 
Directors. Governor. 
PROFIT AND Loss ACCOUNT 
L.E. MM. £st. s. d. 

Dr. 

Directors’ remuneration............ 18,901 350 19,386 0 O 
Current expenseS............0.ses000 487,061 915 499,550 13 7 
Interim dividend at the rate of 

4 per cent. per annum ......... 117,000 000 120,000 0 0 
Provision for payment of final 

dividend at the rate of 10 per 

cent. per annum ..............000+ 292,500 000 300,000 


0 0 
218,143 375 223,736 15 11 
1,133,606 640 | 1,162,673 9 6 


Balance carried forward ............ 


Cr, L.E. MM. fst. s. d. 
Gross profit for the year ending 

on eo ~ after pro- 

vi ‘or reciation on 

buildi and furniture, for 

rebate of discount, and for 


doubtful debts ..............065 876,123 357 898,588 1 2 
Balance brought forward from 
NE WO” hiredictdsisicntsdercnctens 257,483 283 264,085 8 4 


1,133,606 640 | 1,162,673 9 6 
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Notes issued ............... onmeeieenes pewnenuinecsenee we 
LE. MM, 
I iiicchevtrneteniienensntnstinepecnnicies 6,240,583 308 
*British Treasury bills and 
Treasury Bonds ............ e- | 7,759,416 692 
Securities :— 
Egyptian Government Securities 
and securities guaranteed by 
the tian Government ... | 2,900,000 000 
British reasury Bills and 
British War Loan ......... .-» | 11,100,000 000 | 14,000,000 000 


28,000,000 000 


* By authority of the Egyptian Government these Treasury bills 
and Treasury Bonds are deposited in lieu of gold. 


GOVERNOR’S SPEECH 


The Governor, in the course of his speech, said: —The outbreak 
of war coincided with the beginning of the cotton season. The 
crop was ready for picking, to be then moved down to the export- 
ing market at Alexandria. But it was uncertain whether the Medi- 
terranean would remain open; with the prospect of export difficult or 
impossible, merchants were reluctant to buy, and there was some 
fear that the bulk of the crop might be left with the cultivators 
unsold. 

In the event, what has happened? Exports of cotton from Egypt 
this season, up to the end of February, exceed by 420,000 cantars 
those of the previous year. The price realised has been substantially 
higher; it is probable that by the end of the season Egypt will 
have received from her customers abroad for her cotton crop some 
£E6 million more than last year. The gap created by the disap- 
pearance of the Central European markets has been more than filled 
by exports to other countries, notably to Great Britain, France 
and India. In 1938 there had been a substantial adverse balance 
of trade—an unusual circumstance for Egypt. In 1939 the balance 
was again favourable. Inside the country the initial symptoms 
of malaise soon disappeared. 

Several causes have led to this result. The prompt institution 
by the Egyptian Government of a system of exchange control 
enabled the country to remain within the sterling area; transfers of 
currency from sterling to piastres thus remained free from all restric- 
tion and the exchange with London was maintained stable. 
Secondly, the existence of a strong banking institution, domiciled in 
Egypt and with no responsibilities other than to Egypt and the 
Sudan, soon made it clear that the movement of the cotton crop 
would not be handicapped by any lack of banking facilities and, 
further, that the banking system as a whole would receive the 
support it needed. 

It is our earnest hope that Egypt’s luck may hold throughout 
the war. Her peacetime problems are already sufficient to occupy 
the full energies of those responsible for the administration. Of 
these I will mention two, which to an observer appear to have 
an important bearing on her economic welfare. 


AGRICULTURAL CREDIT 


The first is the problem of agricultural credit. The great majority 
of Egyptian farmers do not possess sufficient working capital to pro- 
vide for their cultivation expenses and therefore require short-term 
loans, repayable when the crop is harvested and sold. Others, for 
one reason or another, need loans of longer term; for example, in 
order that land newly brought under irrigation may be properly 
exploited. The credit facilities required come from various sources 
and at times credit has been almost too easy. 

Of late, however, some contraction of credit has been noticeable. 
One cause of the diminution in the volume of credit has been the 
impact of the war, which obliged certain credit institutions to adopt 
a more cautious policy. But I suspect that there is another cause 
which lies deeper and that to find it we must go back to certain 
events of the past decade. 

The war of 1914-18 had everywhere left behind it a great infla- 
tion of prices, which continued for more than ten years. The 
bubble then burst, and in 1930 there occurred the great world slump 
producing a widespread economic crisis. 

In most agricultural countries, including Egypt, Governments 











found it necessary to intervene and to enforce some sort of com- 
position between creditor and debtor. State intervention on be- 
half of debtors is a dangerous medicine to use; the relief to debtors 
is obvious; the dangers are less apparent, but none the less real. 
In such a crisis as arose nine years ago, intervention was justifiable 
on a choice of evils. To avoid the dangers, intervention should be 
applied rapidly, but should then cease. Im the case of Egypt it 
cannot be said that the pitfalls have been altogether avoided. The 
case of the larger land-owners was fairly easy to deal with. The 
case of the smaller debtors and also all agricultural debts secured 
by mortgage of second or subsequent rank, or by attachment, made 
before the end of 1932, was dealt with much more slowly. Mean- 
while, the creditors were prevented by legislation from carrying out 
expropriation proceedings, and the period for which such mora- 
torium would operate has been extended from time to time. The 
result of this delay has been unfortunate. Each successive extension 
of the moratorium has whetted the appetite for more. The original 
justification, now ten years old, for State intervention has been 
lost sight of. In consequence, credit institutions as well as other 
lenders have recently been somewhat less free with their advances 
than would otherwise have been the case, and Egypt affords another 
example of the ease with which a moratorium for agricultural debts 
can work harm to agricultural credit. 

The effect of the war upon the Sudan’s economy cannot be 
predicted. There should be a good demand for her cotton and 
gum, though much will depend on the shipping facilities available 
at Port Sudan. 

The system of exchange control is functioning with smoothness 
and efficiency. I think I can speak for all the banks operating in 
Egypt when I say that we appreciate the spirit of co-operation 
with which the business world as a whole, recognising the neces- 
sity for control, has accepted the restrictions inherent in such’ a 
scheme. 

The profit and loss account shows a decrease of £53,144 in the 
gross profits. The increase of £41,844 in expenses is entirely due 
to the new Egyptian taxation. The net profits were £379,651, as 
against £474,640 in the previous year. We propose, with your 
approval, to take £40,348 from the carry forward and to pay a 
dividend of 14 per cent. 


SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


STRONG POSITION 


The annual general meeting of Scottish Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society was held, on the 21st instant, in Edinburgh. 


The Rt. Hon. the Earl of Stair, K.T., D.S.O., president of the 
Society, occupied the chair, and in the absence of the chairman of 
the board, Mr Charles Guthrie, the report and balance sheet were 
submitted by Mr Alfred A. Lawrie. 


After referring in feeling terms to the death of General Sir 
Robert Gilmour and submitting the name of Sir Samuel G. Joseph, 
D.L., for election to the extraordinary board, Mr Lawrie, in the 
course of his remarks, said:—The chief direct effects of the war 
have been reductions in the available directors and staffs, an increase 
of income tax, and a drop in the new business figures. 


In view of heavy taxation, coupled with uncertainty as to the 
future, the continuation of the payment of interim bonuses on the 
modified basis outlined in the report is recommended. The know- 
ledge that the war must cause a fall in bonuses may lead to the 
conclusion that a non-participating policy should, under present 
conditions, be preferred to one entitled to share in the profits. 
Participating policies taken out early in the last war and maturing 
last year have proved a decidedly better bargain than non-participat- 
ing contracts, even although no bonus was declared at our valuation 
in 1918. 


Last year the chairman said: —‘. . . while in common with other 
similar institutions we suffered depreciation in our investments during 
the year, nevertheless our ‘hidden reserve’ or buffer to meet such 
eventualities has proved more than ample.” The same words are 
applicable to the year 1939, and a substantial margin between 
market and book values existed on December 31st last. The Society 
is in a strong position and agents and members can with confidence 
continue to recommend its policies to their friends. 


The report was adopted. 
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ASSURANGE 


COMPANY LIMITED 


FACTS AND FIGURES 
from the Annual Report and the Speech of 
SIR GEORGE TILLEY, r.c..1. 


President and Chairman of the Company 


at the 76th Annual General Meeting, 28th March, 1940 


FUNDS £108,418,775 
INCOME £20,123,046 


INVESTMENTS 


The funds show an increase of £3,431,845. 
The market value of the investments ex- 
ceeded the price at which they stand in the 
balance sheet. 


LIFE BRANCHES 


In the Ordinary Branch new policies issued 
during the year amounted to over £6,600,000. 
Premium income in the Industrial Branch 
exceeded £9,343,000, an increase of £227,000. 


FIRE AND GENERAL 


In these Branches, the premium income 
exceeded £1,653,000. 


BONUSES 


In the Ordinary Branch a simple reversionary 
bonus of £1.10.0 per £100 assured was 
declared on policies entitled to participate 
in full profits. In the Industrial Branch a 
sum of £615,000 was allocated for reversion- 
ary bonuses. Under the profit-sharing 
scheme in operation in the Industrial Branch 


a total sum of £6,800,000 has now been - 


allocated for bonuses to policyholders. 


TOTAL CLAIMS PAID 
EXCEED £136,000,000 


Chief Offices: High Holborn, London, W.C.1 
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HOME AND COLONIAL STORES, LIMITED 


PROBLEMS RAISED BY WAR 


E.P.T. ANOMALY 


The forty-fifth ordinary general meeting of the Home and Colonial 
Stores, Limited, was held on the 28th instant at Winchester House, 
London, E.C. 

Sir George Schuster, K.C.S.I., K.C.M.G., C.B.E., M.C., M.P. 
(the Chairman), said that, faced with a crisis in which the very 
existence of the country was at stake, none would wish to attach 
undue importance to the fortunes of a particular commercial enter- 
prise. But, without forgetting wider considerations, he might say 
that the coming of the war at this stage had been for them most 
particularly unfortunate. Shareholders had had to go through a 
long period of lean years during which the business was being 
reorganised and its foundations rebuilt. Success was just coming 
into sight last year, and if conditions had remained normal it was 
safe to say he could have assured them this year that they could look 
forward to improving returns and a steady increase in the value of 
their property. With the coming of the war, however, their fortunes 
had become largely dependent on conditions which they could not 
control. 


TRADING CONDITIONS IN 1939 


With regard to the actual results for 1939, the war had been a 
confusing influence. During the first period of thirty-two weeks up 
to August 19th trading conditions were fairly normal, and their 
company showed a steady improvement in turnover and profit, parti- 
cularly Lipton. There followed a period of exceptional conditions, 
with abnormal buying by the public of easily stored foodstuffs, 
which began about ten days before the outbreak of war and lasted 
for about ten weeks. During this period net profit necessarily 
showed an exceptional increase, although it had been their policy 
throughout to keep their prices as low as possible and, so far as 
they could, to give customers the benefit of their well-bought stocks. 
Finally there were the last ten weeks of the year, during which the 
effects of restriction of supplies and preparations for rationing began 
to have their effect. During this last period various favourable and 
unfavourable factors more or less offset each other, and, taking all 
their companies together, the net results were not very different from 
what might have been expected in normal conditions. So much for 
the way in which the profits had been earned, but on top of that 
came taxation, and he could best sum up 1939 by saying that on a 
foundation of steadily improving normal business two special features 
supervened to affect distributable profits—the heavy new burden of 
Excess Profits Tax and the exceptional conditions during the period 
August 19th to October 28th. The advantage of the latter went 
some way towards balancing the burden of the former, but not the 
whole way, so they could say that but for the war they would have 
shown a higher net profit for 1939 and would have been able to 
put forward the definite prospect of an improving picture for the 
future. 


INCREASED PROFIT 


Even so, they could regard the figures with satisfaction. Net 
profit at just under £384,000, after setting aside substantial sums 
for E.P.T., showed an increase of £68,400. It was proposed to pay 
a dividend of 6 per cent. 

Before leaving the past year, he could claim that all their prepara- 
tions for the possible emergency of war had been well made. They 
had built up reserves of stocks and taken steps to avoid undue con- 
centration in vulnerable areas, and, in spite of the Government’s 
requisitioning of stocks to the value of more than £450,000, their 
branches were well supplied throughout the strenuous weeks of 
September, so that they were able to render an important public 
service by giving adequate supplies of essential foodstuffs to the 
public at all their branches. They had also made extensive arrange- 
ments on the administrative side for any emergency. 

As to the future, it was not easy to forecast, as they were dependent 
largely on factors beyond their control. Butter, bacon and sugar 
were already rationed. That had inevitably affected their turnover, 
and they had been especially affected by the fact that a large pro- 
portion of their trade was for such articles as butter and bacon, in 
which they specialised and for which they gave exceptionally good 


value. Even now, however, with rationing and uniform Government 
supplies, they could still, owing to their large turnover, give certain 
advantages in quality and also in price—their butter had always 
been sold at 1s. 6d., compared with the Government maximum price 
of 1s. 7d., and in bacon also they had been generally about 1d. per 
Ib. below the maximum. In this way they were serving the interests 
both of the public and the shareholders, for they were still aiming, 
even in war conditions, at maintaining the maximum turnover. 
Government control went far beyond rationing. The Government 
were spending over £50,000,000 per annum in keeping prices down. 
But he would point out that it was retail prices that mattered, and it 
was therefore in the Government’s interest that the cost of distri- 
bution should be kept as low as possible. In securing cheap distri- 
bution, organisations such as theirs could render a real service. But 
their power to do that depended on their being able to handle goods 
from first to last stages and on maintaining an adequate turnover. 


E.P.T. POSITION 


Another important factor greatly affecting their results in the 
sense of their power to pay dividends was E.P.T. This was a 60 
per cent. tax on all profits above those of certain standard years, 
and their company was particularly unfortunate in that the standard 
years 1935 to 1937 were years when their profits had been abnormally 
low, so low that no ordinary dividends could be paid. Even if, as 
alternative standard, they could take 6 per cent. on the ordinary 
capital, it should be remembered that, although that might not 
sound unreasonable, it did not mean the capital employed in the 
business, for no account was taken of reserves, while the Revenue 
authorities in fixing net profits for taxation did not allow deductions 
for depreciation and reserves on the scale which they had hitherto 
thought it prudent to maintain. Six per cent. on their ordinary 
capital would amount to £120,000; but substantially the whole of 
that sum would be required for depreciation in excess of that allowed 
by the Revenue authorities and for the various reserves which it had 
been their custom to provide. Even under the alternative standard,. 
therefore, substantially the whole of their profits which, if they 
maintained their existing practice as regards allocation for deprecia- 
tion and reserves, they would regard as available for ordinary divi- 
dends, would be liable to E.P.T. It would be fairer to companies. 
like theirs to take the standard period over a longer number of years. 
The incidence of this tax was a very important factor in their divi- 
dend prospects, and it must be felt more severely in the future, 
when it was levied for a full year and when there would be no 
exceptional profits as in 1939 to offset it. It was to be hoped that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who had promised that he would 
reconsider the position, would do something in the forthcoming 
Budget to put the Excess Profits Tax on to a more equitable basis. 
They were not complaining of war burdens, which all must be willing 
to pay, but only asking that their incidence as between one under- 
taking and another should be made fair. 


After explaining the wages increases which had been granted as 
an offset to the rise in the cost of living, the chairman summed 
up by saying that future results would depend mainly on four things: 
Government regulations, the volume of turnover, E.P.T. and wages. 
Looking to the permanent value of their property, turnover was the 
essential thing, and it would be their policy to treat this as most 
important. In addition, while endeavouring at all times to secure 
fair treatment as between themselves and their competitors, they 
would do their utmost to co-operate with the Government in giving 
effect to the national purpose of securing the efficient distribution 
of food at the most reasonable cost. 

The report was adopted. 


Every year many hundreds of Companies publish Reports 
of their Annual General Meetings in The Economist, thereby 
reaching thousands of investors in the quiet of their own homes, 


Full particulars of the charges for inserting these reports 
may be obtained on application to The Reporting Manager, 
The Economist, 8 Bouverie Street, E.C.4. 











BANCO DI ROMA 
SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The meeting of the Banco di Roma was held, on the 15th instant, 
under the chairmanship of National Councillor gr.uff. Antonio 
Pesenti. The managing director, gr.uff. G. P. Veroi, read the report 
on the balance sheet, the grand total of which amounts to lire 
11,456,549,612.95, which figure demonstrates the high state of 
efficiency and steady power of expansion of the bank. 

The items “interest bearing deposits” and “ current accounts,” 
in fact, show an increase of more than five hundred million lire, 
whilst “ securities held for safe keeping ” also shows a very notice- 
able increase, and these facts are clear evidence of the increasing 
esteem in which the bank is held by the money-saving classes, and 
by Italian industrial and trading circles. 

The year 1939, which is the sixtieth year since the foundation of 
the bank, brought to an end a ten-year period which, for the 
Banco di Roma, has been a period of great progress and achieve- 
ment. A comparison of the balance sheets for the years 1929 and 
1939 shows, in fact, that during the last ten years the Banco di 
Roma has tripled the funds deposited by customers and the funds 
invested, and the general total of balance sheet items, which gives 
a correct picture of the increased scope of the bank’s work, is also 
tripled. 

Owing to the increase in the size of the bank’s organisation, and 
its tendency to expand, the capital is being increased from lire 
200,000,000 to lire 300,000,000, so as to fulfil the requirements of 
the increased general activities of the bank and to provide in 
advance the basis for the inevitable further development of the bank 
in the future. 

The balance sheet, which has been drawn up on the most con- 
servative lines, after setting aside large reserves, is closed with a 
net profit of lire 12,510,461.38 (against lire 11,760,396.95 for 
1938), which allows of a distribution of a dividend of 4 per cent. 
and, after the statutory allocations—including lire 1,251,046.14 to 
the reserve, which is thus brought up to lire 47,774,437.84—a carry 
forward of lire 5,237,001.05, including the balance brought forward 
from the previous year. 
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HOOVER, LIMITED 


COMPANY’S WAR EFFORT 


The ordinary general meeting of Hoover, Limited, was held, on 
the 27th instant, at Perivale. 

Mr C. B. Colston (chairman and joint managing director) said 
that £148,000 had been appropriated for income tax and N.D.C., 
which was in excess of immediate requirements by £20,000, but 
it had been decided to leave the general reserve at £100,000. The 
net profit for 1939 was £248,412, as against £338,515 for 1938, 
which the directors considered to be a very satisfactory result in 
view of the war, and they had no doubt that had there been no 
war the profit for the year 1939 would have constituted a record. 
However, he was glad to be able to recommend a final dividend on 
the ordinary stock of 114 per cent., making the dividend for the 
year 15 per cent. 

Prior to the outbreak of war they had taken energetic steps to 
secure Government contracts, and in his last address to share- 
holders he had stated that some small contracts had been received. 
Since the war had commenced they had obtained a large volume of 
work of national importance, and very soon the factory would be 
working to its full capacity with some departments working two 
and three shifts a day, and the speed with which they had changed 
over to Government work was evidenced by the congratulatory letter 
they had received from a high Government official. 

Their normal business was not being neglected, and the results 
obtained since the war greatly exceeded the directors’ expectations; 
although they hoped to maintain a steady volume of sales of 
cleaners, their war effort must take precedence over everything. 
They believed that the sale of cleaners was not incompatible with 
their war effort for two major reasons: (1) the relief given to women 
in the home by the use of the Hoover enabled them to do more war 
work than they could do otherwise, and in addition helped to raise 
the standard of health in the home, and (2) sandwiching the manu- 
facture of cleaners with their war work had enabled them to keep 
all their skilled operators on full time while waiting for tooling 
for new jobs. 

The report was adopted. 








(Continued from page 579) 
and the allocations from it were: — 














- “— 

Surplus brought forward ... 642,500 665,100 
Year’s surplus................0++ 6,096,900 5,962,600 

MND  sacicbishsibcbnanenenss 6,739,400 6,627,700 
Investment reserve ............ aa 850,000 
Policyholders’ bonus ......... 4,131,400 3,525,200 
Divi to“‘A” shareholders 901,400 784,500 
Bonus to outdoor staff ....... 738,500 643,700 
Special contingency fund.. 303,000 sk 
Carried forward .............++ 665,100 824,300 








6,739,400 6,627,700 
Thus to meet the increase in the carry- 
forward and the investment reserve 
provision (of which £600,000 has been 
used to write down investments in the 
Industrial Life Fund, leaving only 
£250,000 to swell the reserve) policy- 
holders and shareholders suffer reduced 
allocations. The directors’ sense of the 
need for caution, probably induced 
mainly by the fall in earned interest 
from 4.25 per cent. net to 4.01 per 
cent. net, is indicated bythe lowering 
of the reversionary bonus from £1 12s. 
per cent. to £1 4s. per cent. But 
even in the adverse conditions of last 
year the expense ratio was lowered 
from 22.61 per cent. to 22.46 per cent. 
These ratios do not take account of 
the bonus declared to staff out of the 
surplus, but it is evident that if these 
amounts are included among the ex- 
penses there was still a decline in the 
cost of operations last year. 

In the ordinary life branch the fall 
in the amount of new business was not 
nearly so marked as for the average of 
the life offices, despite the very large 
figure for 1938, which forms the basis 
of comparison. The total new sums 
assured were £27.1 millions, compared 
with £31.8 millions. The year’s pre- 


miums and consideration money for 
annuities came to £14.67 millions—a 
slight fall on the previous year’s total 
of £14.99 millions. Claim payments 
totalled £14.59 millions. The surplus 
for 1939, and allocations from it, are 
compared with those for 1938 in the 
following table: — 














1938 1939 

Surplus brought forward ... 639,300 655,700 
Year’s surplus..................+ 3,138,100 2,910,300 

EE ciikcsscackucdsiareonses 3,777,400 3,575,000 
Investment reserve ............ i 600,000 
Policyholders’ bonus ......... 2,809,500 2,098,500 
Dividend to “A” shareholders 296,600 233,100 
Special contingency fund..... 15,600 sie 
Carried forward .............++ 655,700 643,400 








3,777,400 3,575,000 


The whole of the allocation to invest- 
ment reserve is applied to writing- 
down the investments in the ordinary 
branch by the same amount. As in the 
industrial branch, policyholders and 
shareholders feel the effect of the pre- 
sent adverse conditions—policyholders 
more particularly. Their bonus is 
lowered from £2 6s. per cent. to £1 14s. 
per cent. on whole life policies and 
from £2 per cent. to £1 10s. per cent. 
on endowment policies. For this the 
falling rate of interest is again mainly 
to blame—in 1939 the funds yielded 
3.88 per cent.; in 1938, 4.22 per cent. 

The non-life business is small in com- 
parison with the life. Its results are 
summarised in the table at top of next 
column. Premiums fell slightly on 
balance, though it is noteworthy that 
this was not the case in the motor de- 
partment. All departments, except sick- 
ness and accident, contributed towards 
profits, and after allowing for the in- 
terest credited to revenue accounts, 


Earned Premiums Profit Transfers 
1938 1939 1938 1939 


£ £ £ £ 
ibeonies 977,909 994,149 88,121 46,152 


Fire 
Sickness an 

Accident 217,046 151,974 62,749 oy 
Employers’ 

Liability . 127,912 154,753 19,691 40,761 
Motor ...... 785,872 787,334 3,853 56,722 
Marine....... 105,419 123,067 30,000 30,000 


Sinking fund 111,474 82,668 15,703 32,172 
General 336, 314,179 53,489 69,242 


2,662,375 2,608,124 273,586 275,049 
Less (except for sinking fund 
business) interest earnings 
credited to revenue accounts ... 74,833 72,088 
Underwriting profits ............... 198,753* 202,961* 
* Of which £147,775 in 1939 (1938—£108,849) 


transferred to investment reserve and additional 
reserve. 




















underwriting balances were, on the 
whole, increased from £198,800 to 
£203,000. 

A note to the accounts certifies that 
on the basis of a valuation of securities 
at middle market prices on December 
31, 1939, the value of the assets in the 
balance sheet, less the investments re- 
serve and the contingency funds taken 
into account, were in excess of the book 
value. It may be noted that British Gov- 
ernment securities stood at £78.2 mil- 
lions at the end of 1939, compared with 
£94.5 millions a year earlier. Cash in 
hand and on deposit in the United 
Kingdom, however, was £20.2 millions. 
against £6.3 millions, and this may 
since have been largely reinvested in 
Government stock. 

The total dividend for “A” share- 
holders is 16s. 9.78d. per share (com- 
pared with 19s, 8%d. per share), only 
6.40d. of which comes from the general 
branch. The “ B” shareholders receive 
2s. per share (unchanged), all from the 
general branch. 
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March 30, 1940 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week to March 23, 1940, ba 
ordinary revenue was £24,552,000 i 
expenditure o 46,100,000, — 
of £3; 9,000 under the Defence Loans 
Acts and £260,000 to sinking funds. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations, but ex- 
cluding issues from defence loans, the 
deficit accrued since April Ist last is 
£238,328,000, against £11,016,000 a yearago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 








Receipts into the Exchequer 
(£ thousands) seater 
April 1,| April 1,) Week | Week 
Revenue Esti- is , to} 1939, to; ended | ended 
mate, Mar. a Mar. | Mar. 
1939-40} 25, 23, 25, 23, 
1939 | 1940 | 1939 | 1940 
ORDINARY 
REVENUE. | 50,000 
Income Tax | 390,000 rs 383,699) 10,558) 9,899 
Sur-tax...... 70,000) 59,320 66,350, 3,510) 2,510 























Estate, etc., j 

Du 76,140} 74,070; 1,770) 1,350 
Si ae 20,650} 16,820, 300} 890 
N.D. 21,300; 26,400; 1,120) 1,130 
E.P.T. ..... eee 30)... 20 
Other I 

Revenue. 1,490; 1,260; ... 30 
Total I. Rev. 578,750| 506,633| 568,629, 17,258) 15,829 
Customs 239,600! 222,900! 258,931! 5,167] 7,461 
Excise ...... 132,850| 113,400, 137,130: °700| 4,729 
Total Cust. ————| —_—_—_—. —_—_ -——__—— 
and Excise | 372,450/ 336,300) 396,061; 5,867) 12,190 
Motor Duties} 22,000 35,3431 33,748) 
P.O. (Net 


400) 10,060} 3,434 Dr3150 ae 8 
1,600)... l ses 
1,330) 7 1,210 


oe 4,916: ... a 
13°680 nee 17,429 22; 51 











teed om ae 81,316 4,350) 4,568 


to meet payments 
(£ thousands) 


Expenditure April 1,! April 1,) Week Week 
Esti- |1938, to 1385, to ome : 


Mae 
| = | _ 1940 





Met 23, 
1939 | 1940 


493 






10,000; 8,567| 8,775, 462 
Fund Ser.; 7,200) 4,755) 7,106, 85) 361 


Total ..... | 247,200] 228,087| 236,577, 972] 1,347 
Sup. Serv. one 689,023 1016067) 10,283 44,753 


loans* ... 1688198) 793,273 paee 24,783| 47,753 


493 


























L 

. “Las. Smeal 104,250 480, _ 14,500| 3,000 
takin fds. | - Ol 1,653| (d) (oles (d) 
PO. “BAL. 


Bdcastnd | —_ 77,140) 81,316 4,350) 4,568 
Total ..... |... |100590311333960! 16,860! 50,668 
* Supply Servi after addition of iss 
Defence Loan dent (a) on 2 
Catgirom loans ; including £ millions Vote o 
f and since April, 1939. (c) Trans- 
ecred’as a charge: (4) Not yet transferred as charge. 
e) Le outside charge, and falling on 
es, 








After increasing Exchequer balances b 
£219,416 to £2,940,790, the other oa 


tions for the week (as shown in the next 
Column) raised the gross National Debt by 
£25,524,000 to about £8,894 millions. 


995,180 906,108!1025427; wand 24,552 | 
| 





THE ECONOMIST 


CURRENT STATISTICS 


Finance 








(£ thousands) 
Dest INCREASES Dest REPAYMENTS 
3% War Loan...... 29,450 | Treasury bills...... 5,859 
Nat. Sav. Certs. ... 3,050 | Pub. Dept. Adv.... 1,300 
3% Def. Bonds ... 175 
Other debt ......... 8 
32,683 7,159 















eC. & Fe Telegraph .......ccccssssssccereessssseeeneees = 
pping .... 
Ov. Trade Cee 167 
Ang.-Turk. Arms. ....--..- 
496 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 
The aggregate issues and ee | from 
(£ thousands) 














Ordinary Exp. 1,252,644 | Ord. Revenue 1,025,427 
Iss. under Def. —— borr.729,943 
Loan Acts... 480,250 
Misc. Iss. (net) 10,924 Sinking fds. 11,111 
Inc. in balances 441 | Netborrowing 718,832 
1,744,259 1,744,259 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) a 
| Ways and | 
| Treasury Means 
Bills Advances Total eee 
| Ten-| -p,., | Public Bot | Debe | Assets 
| der P | Depts.| Eng- 
1939 | land a ee 
Mar. 25 | 366-0 j502-2| 43.4)... | 911-6] 545-6 
» 16 | 740-0| 705: 6| 50-5 wee |1496-1) 756-1 
» 23 | 750-0 708-8, 55-9} ... |1514°7| 764-7 
Yost | 700-0 709°9| 65°3 | ... — 775-2 
Jan. 6 | 770-0) 718-1) 58-5 | ... |1546-6| 776-6 
» 13 | 785-0| 689-8| 53-2 | <.. |1528-0| 743-0 
x» 20 | 800-0| 658-1| 54:7 | ... 1512-8) 712-8 
»» 27 | 811-0| 641-3! 48-8 | ... |1501-1! 690-1 
Feb. 3 |811-0|642:4| 48-2 ... |1501-6) 790-6 
x» 10 | 806-0| 630-1| 47-6 | ... |1483-7| 677-7 
o i | 806-0 625-9| 46:7 | ... |1478-6| 672-6 
» 24 | 801-0| 621-9) 53-4 1476 -3| 675°3 
Mar. 2 |791-0|651:0| 54-1 11496-1| 705-1 
» _9 |776-0| 664:6| 66:0 1506-6} 730°6 
» 16 | 761-0) 673-°6| 56-3 1490-9] 729-9 
»» 23 | 746-0| 682-8! 55-0 1483.8! 737-8 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) ai 
Amount a 
Date of ’ Average | Allotted 
Tender | | applied — eo 
Offered) “PPO Allotted| Mini 
a cial _| Rate 
1939 ! s. da | 
Mar.24 45.0 | 57-9 | 45.0 |14 7.44 73 
» 15 | 65-0 | 92-6 | 65-0 |25 3-81! 70 
» 22) 65:0 | 89-5 | 65-0 |24 7-63) 67 
29 | 65-0 995 | 65-0 [24 4:67, 47 
| ' | 
Jan. 5/| 65:0 1040 | 65:0 |22 3-54 63 
» 12) 65:0 | 109-0 | 65-0 |22 2-38) 40 
» 19, 65-0 '122-1 | 61-0 |21 8-85) 15 
x» 26) 60°0 112-2 | 55-0 |22 0-32) 17 
Feb. 2 | 55-0 108-0 | 50-0 |20 9-86 36 
» .9| 55:0 | 108-7 | 55-0 |20 6-11; 48 
» 16) 65:0 . 106-9 | 60:0 |20 6:15) 47 
» 23 | 60-0 |112-1 | 55-0 |20 5-74 32 
Mar. 1} 55-0 | 108-2 | 50-0 20 4-81| 34 
a 8 | 55:0 | 98-3 | 50-0 |20 5-30) 45 
» 15! 50:0 | 99-8 | 50-0 |20 5-28) 43 
»» 21 | 50-0 |100-0 | 50-0 |20 4.92| 38 
On March 2lst a sme & Ave i, We. per 
cent. for bills to be for on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday of following week were 
a as to about "58 per cent. of the amount 
ap. 


plied for and applications at higher prices in full. 
plications at £99 14s. Lid, Seg EE 0 be paid for 


on Saturday £50 0 = 
of Treasury Y pills a are Site on 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% BONDS 





SUBSCRIPTIONS 
ae (£ thousands) ST 
Period INs.c* 3% Bds.| Total 
Week to Mar. 5 3,014 | 2,335) 5,349 
Week to Mar 13, 1940 | 3°353 | 3,182 | 6,535 
16 wks. to Mar. 12, 1940 | 54,373 | 54,569 | 108,942 





* Revenue returns 
the 16 weeks to March 





show payments into the Ex- 
chequer of £46,950,000 16) Sif £55,750,000 gross in 





BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


MARCH 20, 1940 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt.. 11,015,100 
In Circin... 540,639,750 | Other Govt. 
In Banking Securities... 565,225,233 
Dept. ..... 39,597,008 | Other Secs. 3,246,854 


Silver Coin... 512,813 
Amt. of Fid. 
Issue ....... 580,000,000 
Gold Coin 
Bullion (at 
168s. per 
TURP <ccencess 236,758 
580,236,758 | 580,236,758 
BANKING} DEPARTMENT 
£ £ 
Feepe.’ capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs.... 133,639,068 
Graasenene 3,634,404 | Other Secs. : ——————- 
Pablic Deps.* 49, -483,813 Discs., etc... 7,217,565 
Ee Securities .. 26,004,357 
Other Deps ————— 
Reker. * 98, 117,877 33,221,922 
Other Accts. 41,756,070 Notes .. 39,597,008 
————— | Gold & Silver 
139,873,947 | Coin ........ 1,087,166 
207,545,164 207,545,164 
MARCH 27, 1940 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
£ £ 
Notes Issued Govt. Debt. 11,015,100 
In Circln.. 543, 105,742 | Other Govt. 
In Banking Securities... 565,234,391 
Dept. ..... 37,131,016 | Other Secs... 3,239,326 
| Silver Coin... 511,183 
| Amt. of Fid. 
| Issue ....... 580,000,000 
Gold Coin & 
Bullion (at 
| 168s. per oz. 
| fine) cece. 236,758 
580,236,758 580,236,758 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 

ieee’ capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. 134,189,068 

Rest .......... Other Secs. : ———————- 

Public Deps.* 43,142,827 Discs., etc. 6,093,775 

SE Securities .. 23,025,884 

Other Deps. > 

Dashen « * 97,966,940 29,119,659 

Other Accts. 42,187,022 | Notes ......... 37,131,016 
———_ | Gold & Silver 

140,153,962 | Coin........ 1,061,414 

201,501,157 201,501,157 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 


| s43,106! + 2,466} + 61,119 
. | 43,143'— 6,341]+- 21,368 





97,967,—  151|— 542 
42,187,+  431|+ 5,919 
726,403 — 3,595|-+ 87,864 





18,204 ++ 17|— 








Govt. debt and securities 710,439, +  559|+ 309237 
Discounts and advances 6,004'— 1,124/+ 1,317 
Other securities .......... ee 11 — 2,986|+ 3,477 
Silver coin in issue dept. 511 — — 272 
Gold coin and bullion 1,298) — 25| — 225933 
RESERVES i —— 

Res. of notes and coin in | | 

banking 38,192|— 2,492/— 7,052 
Proportion of reserve to | 

outside liabilities— | 








Banks, dept (* pro- 
GoM ”)eceeseeese | 20°B%I— 0-6%)— 81% 
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THE ECONOMIST 


_BANK OF FRANCE.—Million francs 





RETURNS | i Tha = 
NOTE.—The latest return of the Bank of Finland | 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 


appeared in The Economist of December 9th ; 


Gold 
Portugal, of February 10th; Bills: Commercial... 


cccceces ssseeseveeeee | 875266) 84,613, 84,614) 84,614 
ie maa 13,622) 13, 583 


t abroad 46 
a ee eo Africa, of senate securities | 3,332 3,308 3,391| 3,352 
Estonia, Greece, Hungary, India, Iran, Jugo-Slavia, ee a | 203, 415) oe 246 
Lithuenia, New Zealand, Norway, , Sweden, interest : (a) 10,000| 10,000 10,000) 10,000 
Switzerland, and Turkey, of March 234d. Gy provisianl | 2056271136000 +36000) 


on 
| 
| 

U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS | 

| 


Million $’s LIABILITIES 
saan ne raietiledainaciaseiniehciibie Notes in circulation . 
12 U.S.F.R. BANKs ; Mar. Feb. | Mar. , Mar. 
RESOURCES 29, 28, 20, | 27, Private...... 
Gold certifs. on hand | 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 Other liabilities ......... 


Deposits : Public ...... | 4,736) 1,165 1,173 
18,890) 13, 393 13, 702) 14,275 


Gold to sight liabilities Pe "5% 


20,350 20,350) 20, 350 


S.F. aa | 9,785 11,531, 11,304) 11, 3423 
hesead 156135 155448/154943 


1,164 


845) 3,420 3,229) 3,232 


49°5% 49°6%149°6% 





and due from ‘I'reas. | 12,424| 15,794 15,998 16,048 








' 
| 
Total reserves ......... 12,837) 16,171| 16,368 16,428 a 
Totalcash reserves ... | 404) 367, 362 372 t Negotiable Treasury bonds. (The rovisional ad- 
Total bills discounted | 3 7 2 2 vances, under Nov. 1938 decree, of fcs. 20,473 millions 
Bills bt. in open mkt.... | 1) Nil | Nil | Nil have been repaid). * Not yet available. 
Total bills on hand...... 7 2 2 
Tout U's oe cS. 2,564 2,477 2,475 2 495 
-S. . SeCS. r J 
Total bills and secs. ... | 2,582} 2,495] 2,488 2,488 REICHSBANK 
Total resources ......... | 16,111) 19,432, 19,693 19,779 _ Million Reichsmarks 
LIABILITIES j veian aii meme — 
F.R. notes in circn. ... | 4,345) 4,859) 4,895 4,899 | Mar. | Feb. | Mar. | Mar. 
te of excess mr. | } 15, 15, 7, 15, 
res. over reqts. | 3,520) 5,690) 5,590 5,680 1939 | 1940 -, | 1940 
Deposits: | Member- | Gold & for. currencies | 76:6) 77: 6 77:3, 77:7 
bank reserve account | 9,125) 12,318) 12,256 12,294 Bills and cheques ...... |7068-6)10951- 4 11667.8 11621. 1 
Govt. deposits ......... 1,201) 561/ 707 700 notes ..... |... | 192-7) 176-7) 201-7 
Total deposits ......... 10,831] 13,623, 13,754 13,802 sessssseseeeeee | 48°1/ 28°8| 26- q 40:5 
Cap. paidinand surplus; = 311 315; 315 315 Secs.: for note cover | 677-2 208: 1) 105-9) 119-7 
Total liabilities ......... | 16,111 Le 29-693 pe Other assets ........ sess |1291-3)2102-9}1802-4' 1589-9 
YES ia ae Notes inca. 1573-7 112009 1723.8 1535-7 
maturing \e 
i. — Other liabilities ..... 463-7| 677-0| 701-4) 742-8 
sonata old adh. 115,160) 18,166) 18,360 18,413 Cover of note note circulan. 1-01 % 10-69% 0: 66% 10°67% 
Treas. & bk. currency | 2,837 2,980) 2,989 2,990 
M a 6,765 tad 7,484 7,471 
oney in circulation... | 6, 5439) 7, 4 CENTRAL 
Treasury cash and de- , | BANK OF ARGENTINA 
_Posits with F.R. Bks. | 3,923 2,935’ 3,081 __3,082 Milka paper pesos 
anhee ; eb. | Jan. | Feb. | Feb. 
NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE ST = is | - 
_BANK.—Million $’s ASSETS 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 
2 ee sedis Gold at home............ 1,224 1,224) 1,224) 1,224 
| Mar. | Feb. | Mar. | Mar. | Other gold & for. exch. 70; 172; 168) 165 
| 29, | 28, | 20, | 27, Non-int. Govt. bond... | 119) 119) 119 119 
| 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 Treasury bonds ......... | 397 3961 396 396 
Total gold reserves ... |5789-0/8015-0.8023- 9,8047- 6 LIABILITIES | | | | 
Total bills discounted | 1-1) 2-6 0-5 0-6 | Notesincirculation ... | 1,146, 1,165 1,159) 1,170 
Bills bt. in open mkt.... | | 0-2) Nil | Nil | Nil_ | Deposits: Government | 138) 181! 172 141 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. | 724-6) 752: 3) 751-9 751-5 Banks ...... 436) 438 455) 460 
Total bills and securts. | 729- 8) 756°9' 754: 1) 754-2 Certs. of participation L, 123) 115) 127 
Deposits: | Member- | | Reserve ratio ..........+. 75: 3°, (78: 1% !77-7%|78-2%, 
bank reserve account |4921-3 6921-5 6827-8 6826-8 a 
Reserve ......c:ccee000000 90° 1% |92-1% 92-3%92-3% | 








NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM 











FEDERAL RESERVE REPORTING Million belgas 
MEMBER BANKS.—Million $’s | Ta T i a 
THRE TEETER TE | peers (1885 | Btn | ho | a 
' > | { ! 
Assers | 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1949 | Goldand for. ex. ...... [3,391] 4280) 4.383) 4450 
Loans, total ........... . | 8,186) 8,499) 8,531 8,528 96, 113 7! es 
Knvestments oi 13,408 14; 675 14,680, 14,740 | Advances | | : 
Reserve wi eral | | io 
Reserve banks......... | 7,368. 10,258 10,306 10,390 | Notes in circulation 4 0 ae ane we 
Dus from domestic bis. | 2,558 3,067 3,128 3,104 | Deposi — ee +233 166 os ab 
Deposits : es “ 15.965 19,199 cs » ee i i kisi iain - 
IME -s+000 | | ’ * Only roughly comparable with 1940 figures. 
U.S. Govt. 634 573,573, '571 + Gold and foreign exchange : 1939 figures pre- 
__Inter-bank | 6,414) 8,767) 8,836 8,817 viously given have been for gold only. 





| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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BANK OF JAPAN.—AMillion yen 








Jan. | Feb. | F | Feb. | Feb. 

27, | 10, | 17, | 24, 

ASSETS 1940 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 
Coin & bullion: Gold | 501: $8.4) 30 501- 3 501-3) 501-3 
Other *8| 41-7) 37-0 


Spec. for. exch. fund .. 300-0 300-0 300-0} 300-0 
Discounts and advances | 755-1) 704-3| 644-6) 646-1 

Government bonds ... |2414-6|2363-0/2259- 7)2429- 3 
240-2) 235-8) 259-1! 273°1 


Notes issued .......... |3153- 5/3045 - 312895 - 5/2988 -8 
oe nt Seventeen 774-5| 770-8! 775-3) 847-0 


| 114-6) 93-0! 94-1! 82-3 


BANK | OF JAVA.—Million florins 





"| Mar. | Feb. | Mar. | Mar. 

iu 18, 17, 9, 16, 

ASSETS 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 
Gold and silver ......... 1138+ 47/151 -91)/153 -94/153-29 


its, advances * 


other investments . 73°65) 79-05! 84-65) 71-17 
Foreign bills ............ 7°71; 16°22) 16°63) 18-4) 
Other assets ............ 65-38) 63-95) 69-76! 80-48 

LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... |187+44/198 - 30/200 -40/197-89 
Deposits and bills ...... | 83-21| 97-82|109-19\109-99 





BANK OF LATVIA—Million lats 














Mar. | Feb. ; Mar. | | 
20, 19, 11, i 

ASSETS 1939 | 1940 | 1940 
Gold coin and oeiiien 92-78) 71-11! 71: 12) 13 35 
te onecses pesceee 2:50} 7:09) 6-88] 6-84 
a cere eoeeee | 44°03) 30-01) 28-66) 27-82 
tee notes ani 9-20) 9-87; 9-29) 8-44 
Short-term bills......... 46-30) 55-17, 55-87) 56°14 
Loans against securities 109 -31|157 -69,149-66 153-88 

LIABILITIES | 

Notes in circulation ... | 80°43/105-41/106-19 107-93 
Deposits & current accs. 50: 73/136 -68,122-01|126-97 


Government accounts | 72-65! 62-38! 63-14! 61:44 





NETHERLANDS BANK—Million florins 





a | Mae. | Feb. | Mar. | Mar. 

| ,20 19, 11, 18, 

ASSETS 1939 1940 | 1940 1940 
Gold a Pas: 1/1013 -5/1013-5|1013-6 
Silver oe 25:4) 10°6 9-8) 10:1 
Home and for. bills ... | 11+2) 47-2) 11-1) 10-7 
and advances ... | 215-4) 247-2) 275-9) 274:5 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation .. ah 973 -2/1099 -3,1104-4)1095-1 
Deposits: Govt. ...... 64°3'Dr15:0, 35-3) 15:3 


_ Other ...... | 620-0) 264-0| 200-1) 226-3 


NATIONAL BANK OF ROUMANIA 





Million lei 
Pi ~~) Mar. | Feb. ; Mar. | Mar. 
11, | 10, | 2 | 9, 
ASSETS 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 
Gold and gold exchange | 18,315 20,868. 20,8991 20,922 


eines | 1,209] 2,456! 2,661! 2,957 


Foreign exchange 
| 10,450 16,961) 17,642. 17,595 


Commercial bills 
Treasury bills issued 


agnst. losses on credits| 4,734 4,496) 4, 523 4,542 
Advances on secs. ...... 1,639 4, 195) 5,022, 4,926 
State debt and adv. 5,589) 5, 572 5,572) 5,572 





Secs. and participatns. | 2,276 2,369) 2,378 2,369 


LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation . | 33,940) 48,215) 48,258. 48,353 
Other sight liabilities. o 4 13,804 9. 947) 11,422 11,170 


Long-term liabilities ... | 3,894 5,930° 6,119 6,221 





EXCHANGE RATES 


___ (a) Rates fixed by Bank « of yf England — 
tendonon [Brciane| Mar. 20,| Mar, 21,| Mar. 23,| Mar, 26, 


Mar. 27, Mar. 28, 





berg | 1940 || 1940 " 1940 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 
} ' j 
New York, $.. | §4°8623| 4-O2lp-| 4-O2ip—| 4-02ip-| 4-021p-| 4-02ig-| 4-021p- 
| = | 931 031 031 031 | 031 0312 
do. do. ... -| | 4-03354¢ 4 “O3asf 4: ont 4: +-0358F 4: ossash 4 4: 03548) 
Montreal, $.. 4 8625 | 4-43-4 | 4-43-47) | | 
do. do. ... . i 47\4¢: 4. a7g3f 4 ATesf . ATlgtf 4-47143f : diet} 
Paris, Fr. ... |124°20 | 176lo- | 176lo- | 176lo- | 176lp- | 17612 | 17619- 
17634 17634, 17634! —:17634\ ~=—«17634' 17634 
Brussels, Bel. | 35-00(a)! » 60-75 23-60-75 23-60-75 23-55-70 23-55-70 23-55-70 
Amst’d’m, Fi. | 12-107 | 7-53-58) 7-53-58, 7-53-58 7-53-58, 7-53-58 7-53-58 
Batavia, Fl. ... | 12-11 | 7-47-55| 7-47-55 7-47-55) 7-47-55 7°47-55, 7-47-55 
do. do. ...| ... | 7-57¢f | 7-57¢f  7-57¢¢ | 7-57¢f | 7-57¢f | 7-57¢f 
Switzerl’d, Fr. | 25-2212) '17-85-95 17-85-95 17- 85-95) 17: 85-95) 17- 85-95 17-85-95 
Stockh’Im, Kr. | 18-159 |16-85-95 16-85-95 16-85-95) 16 -85-95/16 -85-95 16-85-95 
Oslo, Kr. 18-159 |17-65-75,17-63-75 17-65-75 17-65-75) 17 ‘65-75 17-65-75 
B. Aires, 11-45 |16-95-_|16-95-\16-95-_|16-95-16-95-_16-95- 
P. Pesos 17:20 17:20 17:20 17-20; 17:20 17-20 
do. do. | _| 17-22¢f 17-22¢f 17-22¢f 17-22$f 17-22¢f. 17-22%) 





FORWARD RATES 


The following rates are for one month, which form the basis for 
dealings for other periods, to a maximum of three ee. 


London on | Mar. sal Mar. 21, Mar. 23,| Mar. 26, Mar. on) Mar. 28, 








§ 1940 1940 | 1940 | 1940 1940 * 1940 
_— J : L — 
1 ad ai Cents ....... “ ree Sap-Par| tee | hp Bar| wa tae pt ed 
ontreal, cents ......... ar ar far | 1p 

Paris, francs ............ » = a ~ hs “Par Par | 
ae CONTE .....2.0. ia a ad ono ‘Parad | aos Par-2d 

: cents ...... op-Par |119p—-Par 112p—Par |112p—Par |112p-Par 
Zurich, cents ............ 3p-Par| 3p-Par| 3p-Par 3p-Par| 3p-Par| 3p-Par 
Stockholm, dre 3p-Par| 3p-Par| 3p-Par | Pe 3p-Par | 3p-Par 
Oslo, dre ............ .. | 3p-Par| 3p-Par| 3p-Par_ Par | 3p-Par | 3p-Par 
Java, cents ............... /2lgp-Par 2izp-Par 2lop-Par ‘2izp-Par 2ipp-Par | 2lgp-Par 





p = Premium. d = Discount. 





Par r of 

London on rsa 

| per £ 
Tallinn, Ekr. | 18-159 | 
Riga, Lats. ese | ane 2210 | 


Budapest, Pen. _ 27:82 
Kovno, Lit ... | 48:66 


Copenhagen,Kr 18-159 eck 
73-74lo 7214-7334 
4: 28 (6)'73-25 A) 


| 





(b) Market Rates 








| Mar. sake Mar. 21,| Mar. 23, Mar. 26,| Mar. 27,| Mar. 28, 
1940 | 1940 1940 1940 | 1940 1940 
1514* 151g* 151g* 15* 14l* 1414* 
1919* 1914* 1914* 19* 1814* 1734* 
2034* 2034* 2034* 2012* 1919* 1914* 
2154* 2153 * 215g* 2133* 201o* 20* 


191 16-116 19]16~"16 1814-1914 18-1815 1719-1814 
7214-7354|7134-7314| 69-71 |6612-69!2 


73-70 (6)|72- 85 AD) 69-75(6)| ~ Mm 
155* 155 145* 





155* | 155* | 








woe) ye ioe) 19040 1a ‘ 180% 
235-265 | 235-265 235-265 | 200-250 | 180-230 | 180-230 
975g-5g |975g—5g |973g~5g |975g—5g | 975q—5y | 975q-%s 
3614 | 381g" | 381% | 3814" gt | 3654" 
aera pe ee 
’ | 10734! 107121 107Ie1__-107!2 
510* 510* 510* 510* 510* 510* 
521(6) 521(b) | 521(6) se) 520() 3006) 
535° 535° 535% 535% aaee aoae 
|1715j6— |1715j;6— |1715j;6— |1715j6— | 171Sjg— 1171 5y6- 
181lj¢ 181j6 18116 181j¢6) 181)6) 18116 
1413) 151, 6-516 (1516-516 |15316-716 1513)¢— 161)6-516 


| 16 16116 
|141316-15| 1413)6-15/1413,6~15]1413,¢-15| 1434-15 | 1434-15 


3516* 3llzo* | 3llzo* | 3716* 31p* 36 


105* 105* 105* 105* 100* 95* 
20-22 20-22 20-22 20-22 19-21 19-21 
24-26 24-26 24-26 |2414-2614/2512-2712 26-28 
28116516 |28116-516 |28116—516 |28116-516 |281 16-516 | 28h16~16 
37-41 | 37g—41p | 37-410 | 37g-41 | 37g—412 | 379-412 
| 614* 614* 614* 6* 55q* | 554% 


Milan, Lr. 92-46 
Belgrade, Din. \276- 32 
Sofia, Lev. ... |673-66 
Helsingfors, Mk; 193-23 
Alexandria, Pst | 9712 
Madrid, Pt. ... |25.2212{ 
Lisbon, Esc. 110 
Istanbul, £T | 110 
Athens, Dr.... | 375 
Suchameets we 813-8 
India, Rup.... | ¢18d. 
Kobe, Yen ... $24 -58d. 
Hongkong, Ip 
Rio, Mil. ...... t5 -899d. 
Valparaiso, Pes. 40 
Lima, Sol. (e) | 17-38 
Montevideo, $ |¢ 51d. 
Singapore, . it 28d. 
—_e — 
* Sellers. 


(6) ya for payment at the Bank of England for Clea: Offices. 
(e) 90 days. ¢ (g) Trade pay 


¢ Buyers. + Pence 
dollar devaluation on February 1, 19 


f) Mail transfer. 


—_s oa rr" § Par . 2351 since 
a rior to devaluation on Pp 
(d) Oficial. 


ments rate. 
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BANK CLEARINGS 























PROVINCIAL 
(£ thousands) 

Week ended regate from 

Four weeks ended Saturday —_——_ l to 
Mar. 4, | Mar. Mar.25,|Mar.23,|Mar. 25, | Mar. 23, 

Goa” | Moao” | Change | 1939 | 1940 | 1988" 1940 

anheal : 
rking | | 

a % | 6) 5 | 7 | 70 
BIRMINGHAM — 10-4| 1,980 | 1,775 | 30,495 | 28,619 
FORD . +101-2} 758| 973) 10,455 | 17,957 
BRISTOL......... + 14:7) 1,155 | 1,287| 16, 466 
HULL ......00eee0e + 0-8| 689! 683! 10,014 10,947 
LEICESTER . + 83) 642| 759/| 8,907| 9,531 
L. + 23-1) 4,757 | 5,757 | 61,290 | 73,486 
CHESTER + 18-2) 8,770 | 10,215 | 117,094 | 137,867 
NEWCASTLE... — 11-0) 1,525 | 1,398 | 19,523 | 18,442 
NOTTINGHAM — 4:2) 388/| 379| 6,170| 5,689 
Total: 9 Towns 15-3| 20,664 | 23,226 | 279,956 | 323,004 
DUBLIN ...... 76,779 | 74,903 
SHEFFIELD?¢...| ... 9,152 





13,650 








Cleari of suburban cheques through local clearing discontinued from 
olen % 1939. 


MONEY RATES 






































LONDON > 
Mar. os 20,| Mar. 21, |Mar. 23, \Mar. 26, Mar. 27,; Mar. 28, 
1940 1940 1940 | 1940 1940 | 1940 1940 
| 1 
} | | | 
Bank rate Gaonqet % % * | & | & 9 
from 3% Oct. aes * 
latent 2 2 2/2 | 2 2 
Meat bobre Geeta 1 He | 1 | ate | tee | Bae | Lise 
ys 132 32 is 
o> sien te. si 3 1 1 | a i ie se 1 
months’ do. ...... herd ile ta) 1116~1i) 116-118) 1t16~ 8, 1136-11g) 12), i 
6 months’ do. ...... L1g—11q | Lig—11q| 11g—114 1g-114 | lig-lig lig-llg 
Discount Treasury | 
2 r 1=1132) 1oLs2 ‘tes 1-1139! 1=1139 Ilsa 
3 , lisp 1130 1lz0 1139 llzo_ | 1lg0 1139 
Loans—Day-to-day .. 7 is By iig 3qm1lg| 54-114 Bg | 3q~11g 3g 
MEIN sanscacsccensconce 11g; l-11g} l-Llg) L-1lg) 1-11g) 1-114 Ing 
Deposit allwncs.: Bk. * 1g 1g 12 lg lg 
Discount houses at call | 12 1g 1g 1g 12 12 1} 
At NOtiCe ........000008 -|  % B4 34 % | me | 34 
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Comparison with previous weeks 


Bank Bills | 























Trade Bills 
ET i iemciemipnatinen oan 
Loans | | 
| Pp Months paeeee a Months/4 Months/6 Months 
1 ' 
% % | % | % % % % 
1-114 llgg | Lye 1g | Ng-11, 219-3 234-3 3-3lo 
1-114 1139 11yg—1g | llg-1lqg | 219-3 234-3 3-312 
1-114 Algo |: Ljg-1lg a 210-3 234-3 3-312 
1-1], gq | Aljge 21g} Lg—114 | 219-3 234-3 3=31g 
1-1], 1132 | [lyg-11g | L1g-114 | 219-3 234-3 3-3lp 
NEW YORK 


The Irving Trust Company cables the following money and exchange rates in 
New York :— 


Mar. 29, Feb. 28, Mar. 6, Mar. 13, Mar. 19, Mar. 27 
1939 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 

















% % % % % % 
Ca woergrengetnsse 1 1 1 1 1 1 
ecm 
aoe aw ¢ alata = aaaieniian llg lig 11g lg 11g 
ble, 90 d f. 1 Selig = 1 } 
e; o0dys, 2 2 2 2 2 2 
fee 12 1g 1g lp 1g lg 
Commercial accept., 90 1 1 1 1 1 1 
ee Se De aa aie Ra Bile Bh De aids 
\Mar. 20, |Mar. 21,| | Mar. 23, Mar. 25, Mar. ar. 26 Mar. 27. 
mone a | 1940") 1940 | 1940 | 1940” 
London :— Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Cables .. 3717, | 37214 | 3713, 36873 3547, 34814 
Demand 3713g | 37134 | 371lg | 3685g | 3545g | 348 
Paris, Fr. .. 2:10lo| 2-11 2:105g| 2:091g| 2-01 1:97], 
B Bel. 17-0312; 17-03 | 17-03 | 17-031o] 17-02 | 17-06 
Talys Lire nen: | 73°08 ?| 73°08-?| 23-08 2| 23-05 °| 2-05 7| “3-05 ° 
Berlin, Mark ............ | 40°20 | 40:20 | 40-20 | 40-20 | 40:20 | 40-20 
Amsterdam, Gldr. ...... 53-09 | 53-10 | 53-10 | 53-11 | 53-09 | 53-10 
ea 19-32 | 19-32 | 19-32 | 19-32 | 19-32 | 19-32 
OO a caasectaacas 22-73 | 22:73 | 22-73 | 22-73 | 22-73 | 22-73 
Stockholm, Kr. ......... 23-84 23:84 | 23-84 | 23-84 | 23-84 | 23-84 
thens, Dr. ............00 Unq’t’'d | 0-7012*) Unq’t’d | Unq’t’d| 0-70 | 0-67 
Montreal, Can. $ ...... | 81: 81-500 | 81-375 | 81-000 | 80-875 | 81-000 
Japan, Yen ...........0008 23°48 | 23:48 | 23-48 | 23-48 | 23-48 | 23-48 
Shanghai, $ ............... 6°55 6°50 | 6:50 | 6:45 | 6:35 | 6:25 
B. Aires, Pso. (mkt. rate) | 23-55 | 23-57 | 23-55 | 23-48 | 23-30 | 23-35 
Brazil, Milreis ............ 5:10 | 5:10 | 5:10 | 5:10 | 5:10 | 5-10, 
* Nominal. 
Official Buying Rates for Bank Notes: 
The following rates were fixed on March 28, 1940 :— 
Paris, 178i2f.; Brussels, 24-00b ; 


New York, $4:11; Montreal, $4:54; 
Amsterdam, 7 -68f1 Switzerland, | 18-10f.; Stockholm, 17-40kr. ; Oslo, 18-25kr. ; 
Buenos Aires, 17- 13 paper pesos; Java, 7:75c. 





Investment 


TRANSPORT RECEIPTS 


British Railways and London Transport Board 
£3z | Publication of Weekly Traffic Returns is now Suspended. 


IRISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS 


te Gross Receipts Aggregate Gross Receipt 
Agorfarch 22 1940 | Rw 

















> 

(£°000) (£’000) 
Company si te 
Pass. Goods | Total | Pass. Goods | Total 

ae 
1:7 0-4 2:1 | 19:5 51 | 246 
2:2 0:4 2:6 | 23:9 | 5°7 | 296 
7-3 | 11:0 | 18-3 | 100-8 | 119-7 | 220-5 
13-7 | 10-1 | 23-8 | 112-4 | 133-7 | 246-1 
27:7 | 44:0 | 71-7 | 336-1 | 491-0 | 827-1 
38-4 | 34-7 | 73-1 | 346-9 | 503-6 | 850-5 





OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 








INDIAN 
-.. "Gross Receipts | Aggregate Gross 
4 for Week Receipts 
Name > OO 
B 1940 | +o - 1940 | tom 
eee |" 1940 | Rs. _{ Rs. | Rs. | Rs. 
Bengal & N. Western | 21 |Feb. 29! *11,48,136| + 1,68,088| 1,57,12,111|— 6,89,556 
Peeeieeces | un seme eeveatenceet eas 
° r. 
Madras & S.Mahratta| 47 |Feb. 29| *26,19,000| +} 6,18, 136| 7,10,50,542! -|-23,33,074 


20) _$14,97,274/+ 37,183] 4,83,14,239, — 3,69,002 
* 9 days. $ 10 days. 





CANADIAN 
(For heading, see Overseas Traffic in first column.) 





1940 $ $ $ 
Canadian National...) 11 | Mar. 21 4,088,878] + 886,436] 47,501,779) + 11280073 
Canadian Pacific ......| 11 21) _2,625,000/-+ 360,000} 32,029,000! +6,177,000 


SOUTH & CENTRAL AMERICAN 


£21,600 + 4,950) 





1940 i 


Ant eceeececeee B o— = 228,750 + 61,900 
NB. «2.0 3 $124,900|— 21,700) 5,785,400|— 202,000 

and Pacific...... Ef ie 1,780,000} — 75,000) 50,471,000;— 996,000 
B.A. Gt. Southern... | 37 16, $3,042,000) + 265,000) 88,014,000) +- 1,248,000 
950,000) -+ 93,000) 29, + 000 


B.A. Western .......0. 44 i 
mo 16 {  4187,452\+ 12,662 
|) .6425,195 + 6,796 
M1734000 + 55,000 


088, 
$1,625,900) — 549,600 67,715,300 —5,060,900 


Central Uruguay ... 6,450,869) + 305,855 





Leopoldina Cesccereceoe 1l 16 £23, 120, of 2,902 251,620) + 26,945 
Satacoenceceece | 10 | 8B otras + + 407 42,209 + 15,995 
United of Havana 38 -___ 442) ~—852,812'— 16,236 
Receipts in pesos. ft Fortnight. (a) Converted at official rate 
d) Receipts in Uruguayan currency. (e) Converted at “‘ controlled rate.” 


MONTHLY benenatinsteennalinens RETURNS 











| Receipts for Month Aggregate 
g Receipts 
Company § Ending 
= | 1940 + or — 10 | +or- | 190 + or — 
Brazilian Trac. | 2 |Feb. 29 my $2,873,298|— 265,185) 5,861,296|— 526,454 
$1,433,028}— 184,871) 2,949,190|— 363,192 
Brit. Columbia | 8 |Feb. 29) ioe $1,361,370|+- 84,441/10,795,093|/+ 482,898 
Power Corp. Net $398,946|+- 27,811) 3,149,495|+ 137,343 
i 2 |Feb. 29] Gross | $17,722,756] + 4,652,981|35,324,491| + 8,759,711 
National Net $1,763, 187] + 3,050,530] 3,434,984! + 5,330,522 
Singrpeee 5 |Feb. 29) Gross $243,000}+- 39,000} 1,138,000)+- 111,000 
rac. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


In calculating yields of fixed interest stocks allowance is made for interest 
stocks are redeemable at or before a certain date the final da! 





























(a) Interim dividend. 

(h) Yield on 412% basis. 
ent of 212%. 

worked on a 15% basis. 


(m) Based on 
- (x) Yield 

















(6) Final dividend. 








te 















(i) Yield worked on 12% basis. 


(n) To redemption at par, in year shown. 
(y) Yield based on 47% of coupon. 











(c) Last two yearly dividends. 





of repayment is taken when the stock stands at 





























(e) Allowing for exchange. 


(j) Yield worked to average redemotion—end 1960. 
(v) Yield on 1-523% basis. 
(z) 1% paid free of Income Tax. 



















(f) Flat ved. 











accrued, less income tax at the standard rate, with allowance for redemption. Where 
a discount and the earliest date when the quotation is 








above par. The yield on ordinary stocks and shares is calculated on the latest dividends, account being taken of any increase or reduction of interim dividends. 
: Price > j Prices l 
Prices, om 8 te | ‘ Ch’ge| | Yield en. 1 to Lasttwo | 
Year 1939 | 4357 Thao | teed: ab im wy mie?57, ‘to4o || Dividends || Name of Security 
High | Low || High | Low British Funds 1940 | 13 | £ s. d.|| High | Low || (a2) @) (© | 
71g ol || 74% O8lg || C MT _escsscese 7214 —-14{3 9 2 
1071 | 98 || 10912 | 1031g || Do. 4% (aft. 1957)... || 10712 | -1 |3 8 9n! % % Investment Trusts 
9654 | 901g | 10012 | 9512 || Conv. 212% 1944-49 || 9712 | -1 | 216 4 || 488 | 47612 || 11 o| 14 iance Trust ......... 
991g | 927g || 103 9734 || Do. 3% 1948-53...... 10014 | —12/219 9 || 185 | 184 8 b} 3lea o-Amer. Deb. .... 
991g | 87 | 1004 | 94 Do. 34% after 1961 || 9712 | —1 | 3 11 10f|| 185 155 4 e 6 5d] De Corp. 
10414 | 1003 i] 1012939) 1011g | Do. 410% Dissented || 10173 oe ? 90 84 2l2a 410 5 Guardian Investment. 
es; 101 100 || 1 ed || 9934 < ? 197 | 177 10 5} 4 al| Ind. and Gen. Ord. ... 
1121g | 10334 || 112 10811;¢|| Do. 5% 1944-64...... 1077gxd| — 1g| 217 8 || 185 168 8 5 5 ali Invest. Trust Def. .... 
8714 | 7934 || 9254 | 865g || Fund. 212% 1956-61 Bg | — 34) 3 3 9 || 195 174 3lga| 712 bi) Mercantile Inv. ........ 
— | os) ee) = || Fund. 254% 1952-57 ~ 2/3 110} 82 8012 3 a} 4 5] Merchants Trust Ord. 
95lg | 8712 || 9912 | 9234 || Fund. 3% 1959-69 ... lg |—12}/3 3 9] 175 170 5 a 7 Bb i rust. 
10912 | 10012 | 11354 | 1063g || Fund. 4% 1 1091oxd/ —1 | 3 6 9 || 1651p | 139 7 b| 3. all Trustees Corp. Ord.... 
9914 9434 | 102 98%6 || Nat. D. 212% 1944-48 || 9912 .. | 212 Ok 17112 | 14012 4 al 6 Bil United States Deb. ... 
967g | 9911p | 10134 | 95g | Do. 3% 1 - || 9934 | — 14/3 011 Financial Trusts, &c. 
1083g | 102 | 11078 | 10515;9\| Victory Bonds 4% ... || 10854 | —1 | 3 7 11j|| 22/3 | 18/1012} 8igc|  8lg cll Brit. S. Afr. 15/-fy. 
os ... || 100 995g || War L. 3% 1955-59... || 993, .. |3 0 2f]| 120/- | 90/- a 3 ( Dalgety £20, £2 “ 
987g | 86 || 1001, | 931g || War L. 312% af. 1952 || 9812 | — 34/311 1f|| 25/712] 22/6 4 6b| 3 all Forestal ra io 
837g | 73 | 8634 801, t Yo ssveee 8412 | -1 {311 O | 26/3 | 24/3 || c4(z)| ¢3l2(2)|| Hudson’s Bay Co. £1. 
99 91 || 100 9712 || Austria 3% 1933-53 99 —1 |3 2 9}} 35/6 | 30/9 |} 10 c| 8 cll Sudan Plant. £1........ 
64 551q || 71lq | 5934 || India 210% ........000 69 —1lg/312 6 
90 78 «|| Q7l4 | 8214 Do. 312% —...eeeeeeees 9512 —-1 |313 4 Breweries, &c. 
11514 | 10412 | 115 10514 Do. 412% 1958-68... |] 115 .. 13 8 9f] 17/6] 14/9 4 b| 12a\| Barclay Perkins {1 ... 
i Dom. & Col. Govts. || __ 125/- | 112/- || +20 8| +5 all Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1.. 
10614 | 95 | 107g | 102 Austr. 5% 1945-75 ... || 10512 | -1 | 318 941 57/6 | 52/9 6 a} 11 0] Courage Ord. £1....... 
1031 98 10214 | 1001p || Canada 4% 1940-60 || 10012 - 319 T7f\| 70/3 64/3 15 6| 614a!| Distillers Ord. £1 ..... 
11219 | 103 | 11019 | 107 Nigeria 5% 1950-60 || 110 .. |316 9]} 83/— | 72/3 || 14 8] 11 Guinness D sesis 
10312 | 92 || 1057, | 101 N. 5 1041. | -1 |4 5 91] 76/6 | 68/- 712a| 16 6|| Ind, Coope & All. £1.. 
110 | 102 |, 10819 | 1051p || S. Africa 5% 1945-75 || 108 . |3 7 8|| 73/9 | 65/6 8 aj 13 4] Mitchells & Butlers £1 
; Corporation 52/9 | 49/6 12 b| 6 a!| Watney Combe Def.£1 
11112 | 104 || 1101, | 106 Birham 5% 1946-56 || 108 . {310 1 | iron, Coal and Steel 
815g | 72 || 85 TBlo |] L.C.C. 3% ....eereeeee 84 - [31 5 6/6 5/- || 10 ¢| 10. cli Baldwins 4/-....... 
33316 | 8612 | 941 8712 || Liverpool 3% 1954-64 || 94 -» |3 8 4) 52/3 | 43/3 3iga] 11126) Bolsover Col. Ord. £1 
10234 | 95 | 10312 | 98 Middx. 312% 1957-62 || 103 +1 |3 5 3 || 34/719} 28/6 || $121¢5) +5 ali Brown (J.) Ord. 10/- 
i Foreign Governments 8/9 7/1 4al 66 oe ird 5/- 
91lo 7334 || 9234 8454 || Arg. 412% Stg. Bas. ... 90!lo | -1 419 5 2A/712| 21/9 3 al 5 bli Colvilles Ord. £1...... 
6512 | 34 || 5812 | 5ilg || Austria 412% 1934-59 || 5612 | + 12/719 4fi| 28/112] 23/9 10 c} 10 cll Dorman Long £1 
95 50 | 4 5612 || Belgian 4% (36) 1970 || 61 —1 | 7 610 || 75/- | 60/- |) 46 a| +1112) Firth Brown £1 ....... 
31 8 | 18 1512 | 712% snrnvesee 1712 |... (14 5 8ml| 26/1114! 20/9 | $3125] +2l2a/| Guest Keen &c.Ord.£1 
231g 612 || 351g 20 ~=s| Brazil 5% Fd. 1914 3412 | +11o| 7 411m\| 27/9 23/6 Tiga| 15 6b 1O/— .-e00e00 
19 9 «|| 23 193g | Chile 6% (1929) ...... 21 —2 |7 2 10v|| 29/412} 26/- 212a| 712 || Horden Collieries £1 
5512 231g | 4514 3412 || China 5% (1913) ...... 371g | —2 pa 22/712} 17/9 4 b| 2 all Powell Duffryn £1.. 
72 30 63 4812 | 5012 | —5 {15 16 10 |) 50/—- | 44/6 || +7126) +4 all Sheepbridge C. & 1.£1 
100 65 70 65 | Denmark3% 70 -- |4 5 9]] 34/6 | 30/- || 10 ¢| 12 c|| S. Durham a 
861g | 58 7934 | 76 || Egypt Unified 781g | — 12/5 111 |} 54/9 | 47/- || 47195) +212a\| Staveley Coal, etc. £1. 
121g 9 1012 95 | French 4% 1012 | ... | 5 18 47/412] 41/9 || 1212 | 1212 cll Stewarts & Lloyds £1. 
4 | 755 512 || Ger. Dawes Tg | ws ves 39/- | 32/3 412a@} 1012 5|| Swan, Hunter £1 ..... 
331g 3 6lp 412 || Do. Young 612 oes eee 4/112} 3/3 5 | Nil cli Thomas (Rich.) 6/8 ... 
30 15 || 24lo 21 ~=—s|| Greek 6% Stab. Ln. 21 —1 |12 5 6wl| 35/- | 31/- 8 cl 10 ell Thorn John £1. 
3512 | 15 || 25 25 | Hi 7, 25 +» [18 0 Oh $653, || Nil cl 1  ¢]| U. States Steel $100.. 
6lig | 33 || 65 57 Japan 3% 58 —1 |9 9 8f]| 24/3 | 21/412// 512] 21eal| Un. Steel Cos. £1 
55 40 || 50 50 | 71 55 -» | 7 5 Ogi! 21/1019] 16/9 4 al 6 Bl Vickers 10/—.......000+ 
65 20 || 20 20 || Poland 7% 20 in et Textiles 
111g 434 || 834 6 ‘| Roum. 4% Con. 1922 72 |—-1 [25 1 by S/ite <- Nil Nil || Brit. Co. Ord. pe am 
Prices, ; > 2 - || 10 10 c|| Coats, J. & P. £1...... 
Jan. 1 to | Last two Price, |Ch’ge| yield || 38/10%2| 34/6 || 2 a| 5. || Courtauids i ......... 
mae iowo| Diventh || Name ot Secwicy | 127 | Mae [Maa | aig [22054] 3 8) Beg) woah Soe, Gf 
: a F a . 
| Low || a) @)_@) | 1940 | 13 61/3 | 55/9 || $10 c| $10 cll Patons & Baldwins £1. 
| 1% % Public Boards | £ 3d. 15/6 13/9 llgc| 212a)| Whitworth & Mit. £1. 
11012 | 10612 212 21g || C. Elec. 5% 1950-70 109 18 3 ona) om Electrical Man re 
2 10 c| 10 cli Associat ec. ovo 
115 104 214 214 || 41 te, “A” 1985-2023 | 10912 | —-2 | 4 1 61] 92/6 | 78/9 5 a\ 15 5| British Insulated £1 
654 | 4312 | Nil) Lize|“C* 1956 or after .. -1 |3 9 0] 69-| 59/6 || 10 5| 5 all Calenders £1 ........ 
9 ~—sé81 Llp llp ua 3 710 20/- 16/9 71ga| 12126 A5/-. 
11012 | 10714 | ig 2ig -» |317 51] 33/9] 29/9 || 10 ¢ 10 ¢ Electric £1 .. 
52 | 351 1 3lp c| 7 510|| 49/3 | 42/6 || 7 Mn$| “ape Sener Seniligs ci 
2 2 2c “ss a . 
8 | 53° | Nid 5 cl -3 |61711 , 2al| Jeeeeric Light. &c. 
60 3714 | Nil 4c —-2 1715 4]| 30/-| 24/6 2 al 5 5] British Pow. & Lt. £1 
24 | 12% | Nil cl llge -» | 613 6 |} 38/3 | 33/1lo]| 3 a@| 5 bil Clyde Valley Elec. £1 
601g | 42 Nic 4 ¢ —~3 ivis $ 42/6 | 34/412]; 1019 c} 1012 cl] County of London 
701g | 581, 2 a 2 Bb —-3 |6 6 O| 27/-| 22/- 3126| 212a\| Edm ersveee 
22 1178 Nil cl Lge; - |516 3 32/6 | 28/6 | 21ga| 5 6) Lancashire Elec. £1 
79 644 |) la 4 6} —3!2| 7 2 10 | 21/- | 19/412) 7 c¢}  5%6ci| London Ass. Elec, £1 
104 8919 2lea 212 b! ~1 419 6/|! 38/3 32/9 | 2l2a 512 b Counties £1. 
: ie || 32/412} 26/9 || 212a| 412 5]| North-East Elec. £1 
10 | 7s Nil Nil | — lg Nil 42/ 36/- || 4 a 6 5\| Northmet Power £1 
853, 55g | Nil Nil - Nil 38/712] 31/9 || 2lea 512 b|| Scottish Power £1 . 
834 | 65g Nil Nil — 1} Nil 39/6 | 33/112] 3 al 5 5]| Yorkshire Electric £1 
93g | 6lg | Nil Nil — ly Nil sears a. | taah) . an 
| /6 | 2's a 1 Gas L. eoccees 
67/6 60/- | Tiga) 10 bj Alexanders £2, £1 pd. | 67/6 | ... |5 3 9 || 83l2 | 70 | 6° b| 2 all Imp. Cont, Stk. ....... 
Tig: 6% | 3iga@ 4125! Bk. of Aust. £5......... 7lg | ... |5 10 4]] 20/3 | 18/- || 219a| 2#e9bl| Newc.-on-T 1 
34212 | 31612 | 6 a 6 6) Bk. of England ......... | 334xd | ... | 31110 731g 62 || 2loa} 2 OS. Metropolican tk... 
£46%3 £431. || 8 c 8 | Bkof Mont. $100...... £46 . |319 6¢ | Motors and Cyc 
30/9 | 25/6 || 5 b| 5 a| Bk. of N. Zealand £1 | 27/6 | ....| 516 4e] 17/6 | 15/712) 30 cl 15 cll Austin 5/— ss.....-00-00 
73/3 | 6z- | 7a 7 b|| BarclayB. {£1 ......... 69/6 | +6d|3 19 0 || 22/412} 20/934|| 10 cl 6 cl Birm. Sml. Arms £1 
40/6 | 35/- || 3 a 32d Barel. (0.66) Ai ; 39/- | —1/-| 3 3 O}} 17/3 | 12/419) 5 c¢| 5  clj Ford Motors £1....... 
9716; 814 | 5 @ 5 6b\| Chtd. of India £5...... Qlqgxd| +5/-| 5 8 1 || 60/7lo| 53/9 12125, 212a\| Lucas, J. (£1) .....000 
11/3 | 10/6 | 3346; 313.4/| Comb. Bk. of Aus. 10/- || 11/3 ... | 416 Oc] 88/3 | 68/- | 25 ¢| 20 ¢ otors £1 .. 
51/6 | 45/-' 5 a 5 b Dissict B. & spd. 50/- -» |4 0 0]] 27/6 23/6 45 c| 45 cli MorrisMotors 5/- 
£94 | £8llg | £2120) £212 5|| Hong. and S. $1 | £9219 |} +£1/5 8 1 139) 37g | 712 a} 1712 bi Rolls-Royce £1......... 
/6 | 48/9, 6 a 6. bij Lloyds £5, £1 pd....... 51/- | +1/-| 415 0 || 12/334! 10/712|| 2219 c) 25 ell Standard Motor 5/- .. 
854 | 732)! 712 712 b|| Martins £20, £219 pd. 8 . | 414 0 | Ai 
85/- | 73/6 | 8 @ 8 bj Midland £1, fy.pd.... | 82/6 | ... | 317 6 || 16/412 ate | .712b| (4 ali Bristol Aero. 10/-...... 
5%6) 5lzo | 5 a 5 bij Nat. Dis. £2le fy. pd. 519 . |410 9 (3 | 29/419)} 1212 ¢| 1212 cl| De Havilland Air. £1 
281g | 247% ; 4 a| 10 5) Nat. of Egypt £10...... 2515 - |5 9 611 16/9 | 14/9 | $15. ¢| $1212 c\| Fairey Aviation 10/-... 
307, | 28 || 8 a 8 6) N.ofInd. £12\epdi; 30 -121613 3}) 15/7lg, 11/9 | 15 a| 1712 5|| Hawker Siddeley (5/-) 
69/9 | 58/9 | ‘Teal 712 b|| N. Prov. £5, £1 64/6 | —6d| 412 6 Shipping 
440 | 418 8125) 812 a/| Roy. Bk. of 440 -» | 317 3 || 22/719) 17/3 || 5 cl 4 Furness, Withy £ 
14 | 1244 | 9 b 5 all St.of S.A. £20, £5pd. | 1372 | — 19/5 0 0 || 23/9 | 18/6 || 2 a| 4126 P. & O. Def. £1 Sriaaee 
43/6 | 41/3 | 334a) 6146) Union Dis. £1 ......... /3 | —1/3|4 6 6 20/- 16/9 || 5 c| 5 ¢|| Royal Mail Lines £1 
85/- | 73/4 | 9 9 6b West. £4, £1 pd. Senbos 78/6 6d/411 6/]|| 10/9 7/3 || Nilc| Nil c Castle Ord. £ 
' j } ! 
243, | 21 || 50 6b 40 a'| Alliance £1, fully pd. | 24 s+ | 315 0} 16/7lq} 13/412) 6 c} 4 
13ig | 11 || $4/6b| 4/6a)| Atlas £5,£1lgpd. ... || 1234 | ... | 410 0 || 27/3 | 23/9 || 3 6, 2 all Anglo-Dutch {1 ...... 
80/6 , 75/- || 1/6a; 2/- 5) Gen. £1, 5/- pd. || 77/6 | —1/3| 412 6 || 32/10!2} 30/6 || 7125) 212 al] Jokai (Assam) £1 ...... 
261g | 23lg || 25 a@|| Lon. & Lanc. £5, £2 25l2 | — 12/318 5 |} 3/114) 3/6 | 6 Bb] 4 : 
103g | lg 3/2 3/1 6 | N. Brit & Mer. £114,f.p.|| 10 . 13 26 9 | 32/9 || 4 a@| 6 b]| Rubber Trust £1...... 
165g | 133g | +25 a) +25 5|| Pearl (£1), fy. pd....... 15 —34/3 6 Of] 3/3 | 2/6 || 9 e 5 United Serdang 2/- ... 
15546/ 13144 | 6/-a 6/-6| P oy. pa. 1444 | —34|4 4 0 i Oil 
2833 | 3 | 84-075 c || Prudential £. ' ree 26 —1lo} 3 4 st 60/334} 51/3 || 15 6] 5 al! Anglo-Iranian £1 ...... 
79/9 | 67/6 | t50 ¢ $50 ¢! Do, £1, with 4s. pd. |) 75/- | —2/6| 2 13 3t|) 27/6 | 23/3 || 12lza| 17125]) Apex Cininidads 5/- .. 
84 | 7 | 19 | 11 a! Royal Bq | —ig|319 0 || 73/6 | 60/1114) 16 6] 5 ail Burmah Oil £1 ........ 
81g | 7g || 3/35) 3/3 a|| Royal £1, 12/ .. || 77% | —1g]/4 2 0 7/3 5/6 ||10d ps c\lld ps c|| Mexican Eagle M.$4 
78/72, 69/6 | | 1/68 | 1/3.a'| Sun In. £1 with 5/- pd. || 76/3 | -1/3 3.12 0 || 81/1019] 71/1019'| t1212 5 a 
7 | 61g ii 10 a t10 5! SunLf. Ass. £1 fy. pd. | —5g3'3 1 Ot! 80/- | 66/3 |i 7lea 


Price, |Ch’ge| ,. 
Mar. | since | , Yield 
27, | Mar. | Mar. 27, 
1940 | 13 1940 
£s.d. 
485 5 6 0 
185 6 40 
180 511 0 
8512 8 39 
195 6 3 0: 
181 738 
19212 «~ [514 3 
81lo ‘ime 811 9 
174lo sie 617 6 
16312 mnt 624 
17112 | +6 1516 7 
20/6 ae 620 
115/- ae 400 
24/6 | —l/-|5 14 0 
25/- | —1/6| 312 6 
32/6 |—1/6/ 418 6 
15/- —3d 7 6 6 
125/- + 14 0 Of 
55/6 -- 16 20 
67/9 +2/914 8 6x 
78/- -- 16 8 0 
72/- -- 169 6 
72/- -- 1516 0 
51/- | —6d!17 0 0 
5/3 os 1912 0 
51/1012] +-7lod| 5 15 0 
2/9 | —6d15 6 OF 
7/3 | —6d/618 0 
24/- -- 1613 9 
24/412} -1/3|8 4 2 
70/- | —2/6|5 0 Of 
26/3 | —3d| 411 O+ 
25/6 | —6d/8 16 3 
28/9 |—Tled) 619 2 
22/6 - 15 69 
49/412 ... | 413 6t 
32/6 | -1/31|7 7 9 
52/6 -- 1316 OF 
46/1012) +-712d) 5 6 0 
37/6xd| +4/6|8 0 0 
3/9 3d Nil 
33/9 «-. |518 6 
$6812 |—$212} 1 9 2 
23/3 -- 1616 0 
18/3 | —2/6|5 9 0 
8/6 ca Nil 
36/6 —6d/5 8 
36/- |—4led| 3 16 6 
31/3 +1/3} 416 0 
26/1019) ... 14 9 3 
60/- —9d | 3 6 9f 
14/- | —4led Nil 
40/-xd| +1led| 5 0 0 
87/6 | —2/6) 411 5 
67/6 - 1490 
18/9 . 15 60 
33/1lo|—7lod| 6 1 6 
80/- |—1/10|5 0 0 
48/112|-+71lod| 6 4 0 
28/6 . 1418 0 
37/6 .. |413 0 
38/9 |—l/l0lo} 5 8 0 
26/- | —1/-| 410 0 
32/6 a 148 3 
20/- .. 1511 3 
36/1012) —7lod| 4 6 10 
29/6 | —1/-| 414 6 
40/- | —1/3}5 0 0 
36/3 ow 1a 63 
38/9 4 2 3 
17/- | —94|5 6 0 
821. | ... 1914 0 
19/9 5 10 
7212 6 40 
16/1012 489 
21/- | —3d]5 14 0 
16/3 .. |6 2 0 
57/16 | —2/6|5 4 4 
75/- . |5 68 
26/3 . |B1l 3 
4916] ... 5 9 6 
12/- .. 110 8 0 
15/3 | —6d|710 9 
35/71o| ... | 7 3 0 
15/3 | —6d|8 4 Ot 
13/- | —9d /12 10 0 
20/- —1f-| 4 0 0 
21/6 | —1/6]}6 2 4 
19/- | —6d/5 6 9 
9/- —1/- Nil 
14/- | -6d/515 0 
24/- | -6d/4 3 4 
31/3 | -1/3|/6 8 0 
3/3 |—4led| 6 3 3 
3/- | —6d)}6 5 6 
2/712|—Lled| 3 9 0 
52/6 712 5 
25/- -64}6 0 0 
a +H, 518 0 
if — eee 
78/9 we [| 4 8 OF 
71/3 | —2/6|4 4 3 








(g) Yield worked on 4% basis. 
(Rk) py Le Tene poy’ at par in 1946. 

(%) Yield based on 43% of coupon. 
t Free of Income Tax. 
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S | = Ch’ge| yieig Last two | || Price | Ch’ge| yj 
weno, 1940 Name of Security 27, | Mar. Mar. 27, | Mar. 27, 1940 Dividends | Name of Security | et: | Se Mar. 27, 
“figh | Low || @ “arora © l_1940 | _ 13 High | Low || (@ ©) ©_,| 1940 | 27 
; | % % | s. d. 
; | £ 8. d. i} 65/712) 60/7lg|| 95 c} 95 c|| Ashanti Golaield 4/- || 65/- | + real § 517 0 
— Miscellaneous i 11/9 8/6 || p5 6) 3lga\| Burma Corp 9/412| —4led| 8 10 OF 
13/11g| 11/3 Allied News. £1 ...... 11/3 —Saie 13 4] 51/3 | 42/6 614) 10 6) Cons. Gids. ofS. AL val 48/9 | +1/3 ¢ 13 3 
07 8/101 8/3 Assoc. Brit. Pic. 5/- 8/6 - 519 0 15 1215;¢ |} 95 8} 95 aj} Crown Mines 10/- ... 1334 } 619 0 
“ als (3 Assoc. P. Cement £1 || 46/3 | —1/3 || 6 9 10 8 51 30 a Nil bj De Beers (Def.) £212 | 712 10 0 0 
71/6 Pills Df. 2/6 8/- ol | 517 6dil 42/6 32/- 15 ¢| 15° ci Joburg Cons. £1 ...... | j~ | —2/6 710 0 
ae ais 39/- Boots Pure Drug 5/-... || 43/112)... || 3 8 3 || 40/- 32/6 Alla} 1114) ontein £1........ . || 38/9 | —1/3/11 12 0 
d j- | 48/6 Brit. Aluminium £1 ... || 53/112| +4124) 4 14 0 || llbig | 8% 25 a b|| RhokanaCorp. fi... | 10 | — 33/5 0 0 
0 ig j- | 94/412 Brit.-Amer. Tob, £1... || 102/6 | ... || 3.13 Of! 16/— | 13/6 10 a 5 5|| RoanAntelopeCpr.5/-| 15/- | —6d|5 0 0 
0 er 69/412 British £1 ... || 73/9 - | 411 6] 101g Ql, 75 a 75 b| Sub — Be incenesce | 93g | —1g}8 0 O 
0 52/6 = Brockhouse J.) £1 eee | .~ | 8 0 0 71 634 2/6a| 5/68 von 1p. 12/6 fy. pd. | 7516 | +316| 5 13. 6 
9 6512 | 5 Cable & Wir. » eee 6112 . 610 0 9 il il : 3 
. ore | one pares a3 | 238 8 0 
lo| 27/6 eccccccee ee {= -1/- 
; wt ame Bi? fiusind- io: || “ge | 9a) > Na UNIT TRUST PRICES 
9 i/Te| 25/1012 Ever R [= 27/- | —6d || 5 11 0 as " plied by managers and Unit Trusts Association 
6 oh 5516 Gallaher Ltd. Ord. £i 5716} —lig || 5 1 0 able excludes certain open and closed trusts) 
4 a7 a Geument Bri 10/-... agai ~ Ts yy e _ — CE 
24, Gestetner aces Q| cee | Mar. 27, | *§ Mar. 27, (Week's 
33/2 38/- isondCros. £1 | 38 eld 2 9 Name and Group 1540" eek Name and Group 1940 eee 
36/3 Harrods ecuaodeanses - Be 
: # sole Imp. Airways £1 . js || 3433 | +64 | 4 1 11 | Municipal & Gon; || Keystone 
0 33/934] 29/6 a “ora. £ 31/6 | —6d || 5 1 3] For. Govt. id 11/3-12/3xd tied) Gold 3rd Ser. ... | 12/112-13/712 |— llod 
6 13/9 | 12/- Imp. S coves || 13/9 ove Nil Limited Invest.... 16/9-17/6 || Keystone 2nd ... 10/6 bid = j|— 
6 611; 55, Imp. T: adesec 57g | — 14/13 18 3t]| New British...... 9/9-10/- -.- || Keystone Flex. ... 12/3-13/9 — 4lod 
$49%6 $45 Inter. Nebel n. - $46 . || 47 0 Bank-Insurance Keystone Cons.... | 11 [4l2-12/1012 — led 
12/3 | 10/3 International Tea “5/- 12/- .-- || 4 3 41] Investment Tr. ... 10/6-11/6* +. || Keystone Gld. Cts.|} 11/—12/3 |— llod 
6 33/419 | 28/334 Lever & Unilever £1... || 31/1012) —7led|| 6 14 6 &Insur. ... 15/9-17/-* |—6d | Allied | 
ot 32/9 | 28/- London Brick fi eseeee || 28/9 —2/6||619 2 16/6-17/9* |—9d || Brit. Ind. 2nd . 12/—13/6  |— 4lod 
° 87/6 | 74/412 Lyons (J.) Ord. £ 85/- | ... | 411 0 15/9-17/-* |-3d_ | Do. | 3rd 12/6-14/- |— dled 
a 54/419| 50/712 Marks & § Spen. AR, 5/- || 51/ . || 4 1 °0 11/9-12/9* | ... | Do. 4th 14/—15/6  |— 1lod 
0 87/6 | 77/6 81/3 | ... | 418 6 20/—21/-xd*| ... || Elec. Inds.......... 14/9-16/—  |—3d 
6 23/712| 16/3 22/- -6d | 4 1 6 7/9-8 /9xd* .-» || Metals & Mins. ... 12/3-13/6 —3d 
0 17/6 | 16/3 17/- | —34/5 5 0 | Other Groups 
0 61/3 | 54/- 60/- -- || 5 00 a 13/6-14/6 |—3d | Rubber & Tin. ... 11d-1/2 tse 
57/9 | 53/6 55/- | ... | 418 0 . | 15/11o-16/712 |... | Br. Emp. ist Unit | 17/3bid |—3d 
0 45/6 | 36/9 42/6 | —1/3| 414 1 (13/712-15/lpxd| ... | Producers ......... 6/6-7/3 pea 
0 26/3 | 18/3 23/9 | +1/3 8 8 5 | 12/—13/6 |—3d | Domes. 2nd Ser. 5/9-6/3 
Ot 96/9 | 87/9 92/6 —2/6||'5 2 6 15/—16/6xd|— llod) 1st Prov.““A” ... 17/- ber - Tlod 
0 68/- | 62/3 Feo ee Newall tie « || 65/— = 412 41] ‘** 1S Moorgate ” | Do “B”.. 11/6 b |—3d 
9 52/6 | 43/9 United Dairies £1..... ‘ {- |!—Tlod|i 5 O O || Inv. Flexible...... 10/3-11/6 | Bank, Ins. & Fin. 110/101lo- 110%. 
2 28/- | 25/- United Molasses 6/8... || 26/3 | —1/3 || 5 14 3 || Inv. General . | 14/712-15/7!12 |—3d . British Bank Shrs. 18/—19/6 
ot 66/3 | 60/- Woolworth Ord. 5/-... || 65/- |... 5 0 O jj Inv. Gold ......... ge me ort — 1lod'' Lombard Indust. | 8/112-9/lLloxd 
ot | Security First 10/419~-11/412 |—3d__| Orthodox. ......... 7/3-7/9xd | 
3 (a) Interim dividend. ) Final dividend. (c) Last two yearly dividends. (d) Yield on 18-95% basis. 
9 (m) pietng bonus of Bh free of tax. (p) Annas per share. (s) 813% paid free of Income Tax. 
6t * Bid and off prices are free of Commission and Sump Duty. t Free of Income Tax. 
9 
O° 
? 
0 THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS © 
6 | 
2 J | | : ' Appropriation | sea Year 
Available |; i 
9 Company PM 4 | ae | _ | Di a el. | Difference | ! ca er ie 
a ae Ses Interest — | Pref. Ord Rate | 2° Free | in Carry Total | Net Ord. 
| | | Div. Div. Reserves | Forward | Profit | Profit Div. 
9 —— a i a Mi 4 ' ; (+ or —) | ilies Ree rientl 
6 Breweries | £ , £ £ £ % £ | £ | % 
0 Dartford Brewery... \ 154,710 31,638 37,553 79,666 5,333 15,119 1l 15,262 | + 1,839 148,375 41,434 ll 
3 Style and Winch ............ ; 350,424 32,492 85,218 182,914 21,897 48,750 (s) 10,000 | + 4,571 || 349,892 88,232 (s) 
ot Taylor Walker and Co. Dec. 31 366,356 aoe 269,774 411,897 see 207,440 8 60,000 | + 2,334 380,109 284,00! 9 
lectric Lighting etc. 
M 366,537 64,939 89,225 90,963 33,000 39,718 8 -++ 16,507 324,464 66,251 8 
0 i 67,667 21,019 44,716 51,642 16,730 25,264 8 ese |. 2,722 60,855 41,270 8 
5 Midland Electric Corpn.... | Dec. 31 311,899 eee 114,694 164,896 8,878 54,600 9 50,000 + 1,216 | 288,898 111,728 9 
0 Financial Land, etc. i 
0 City Offices Co. ..........005 Dec. 31 79,099 ove 7,592 10,112 1,298 6,334 3 ae 40 || 80,090 17,208 8 
6 Cordova Land ............+0. Dec. 31 45,991 eee 15,346 42,734 ove 14,440 2(t) 5,000 | — 4,094 57,229 26,586 2(t) 
0 lava Investment ............ Dec, 31 48,006 5,323 21,705 32,599 eee 16,200 6 5,000 | -+ 505 42,752 22,110 5 
0 & Westcliff Prpts. | Sept. 30 654 ea 9,367 16,027 8,100 as as Sea + 1,267 42,840 12,044 4 
Matador Land and Cattle | Dec. 31 119,722 23,227 30,088 ese 13,000 10 + 10,227 76,614 12,770 | 5 
0 Telephone, etc., Trust .. Dec. 31 160,656 99,567 159,229 38,500 58,160 8 | + 2,907 152,303 103,116 | 8 
o iron, Coal and Steel I | 
0 Hadfields, Ltd..............0+ Dec. 31 302,368 see 264,298 648,331 8,775 | 163,754 2210 | + 91,769 316,177 278,405 2212 
: Halesowen Steel ............ Dec. 31 31,134 wa 18,534 21,888 488 11,425 (c) ai + 6,621 24,150 7,550 15 
: Maclellan (P. & W.) ...... Dec. 31 61,553 10,000 42,492 42,492 ese 20,520 6 15,000 | -+ 6,972 37,337 30,681 Nil 
2 Millom and Askam Iron.. Dec. 31 169,245 on! 72,392 103,342 27,362 29,243 10 20,000 | -- 4,213 151,802 70,215; 10 
Projectile and Engineering | Dec. 31 143,329 26,787 70,462 108,569 eee 67,500 2219 ees + 2,962 142,296 70,292 2212 
Settle, Speakman oe Co. | Dec. 31 114,057 ese 34,902 52,717 eos 32,500 1212 ove + 2,402 97,211 61,217 12 
3 Swan, 1 GEG. cecccceces Dec. 31 546,353 57,977 415,317 443,170 47,391 | 256,660 15 100,000 | ~- 11,266 477,834 376,362 12 
: Vickers, Ltd. .........s00008 Dec. 31 | 1,295,541 wee 1, 225, 871 | 1,548,631 418,190 | 400,253 10 250,000 | -|- 158,428 || 1,975,608 | 1,398,852 10 
3 BarkahoP® and Stores 
0 Barker (John) ...........0000+ Jan. 31, 1,474,696 27,986 171,663 362,042 46,175 | 110,633 10 ose + 14,855 | 1,547,743 212,942 15 
0 Maple and Company senile an. 31 132,392 ese 77,904 101,252 60,000 koe _ a¢e + 17,904 194,085 149,389 5 
0 ON OWEN ..0..eccccsceceses an. 31 83,026 7,017 30,708 38,583 15,000 3,005 10 12,500 | + 203 75,434 28,205 10 
0 Telegraph a and Telephones | 
a ne eennee Dec. 31 276,249 59,969 208,690 361,849 14,000 | 130,547 1212 50,000 | + 14,143 265,896 202,074 | 12ig 
extiles 
: Grainger and Smith ...... Dec. 31 30,549 3,495 16,827 17,927 5,592 4,488 3 + 6,747 1,303 |Dr. 2,988 | Nil 
0 Hirst — H.) and Co. Dec. 31 26,770 3,400 5,558 10,096 “es 3,021 5 + 2,537 10,137 1,841 Nil 
4 oa etc. 
8 Dublin U Unies easesneienes Dec. 31 246,065 65,235 79,070 36, 26,400 4 + 2,835 187,016 43,986 3 
rusts 
: City Property Investment | Jan. 31 21,530 9,160 14,253 4,302 4,125 12 1,000 | — 267 23,244 10,429 13 
0 Municipal Trust ............ Feb. 29 36,132 14,927 28,147 11,508 4,424 3 eee — 1,005 37,765 15,482 | 3 
Other Companies | 
9 Alpha Cement ............000 Dec. 31 324,659 125,000 149,748 178,554 44,138 96,250 834 + 9,360 293,548 157,515 10 
0 Assoc, Electrical Industries | Dec. 31 | 1,470,265 234,956 377,083 628,730 67,997 | 307,615 10 + 1,471 || 1,399,499 564,308 10 
ot iated Portland Cement| Dec. 31 | 1,402,925 415,000 741,981 950,680 137,500 | 600,000 15 ‘sei + 4,481 || 1,661.209 940,306 20 
0 British Aluminium ......... Dec. 31 | 1,075,796 50,000 647,646 791,740 ,000 | 375,000 1212 150,000 | + 32,646 909,851 607,670 1212 
British Oil and Cake......... Dec. 31 811,520 owe 735,063 795,677 || 404,498 | 315,000 9 “ie + 15,565 789,062 728,349 9 
0 ritish Pepper, etc. .......+. Dec. 31} 27,862 a 17,399 | 18,681 os 10,400 | 10 5,000 | +- 1, 13,688 9,223 6 
4 British en Co. ...... Dec. 31 883,961 nt 428,388 476,395 55,578 | 318,709 17 61,850 | — 7,749 770,236 458,059 17 
9 British ous ing Co. ... | Oct. 31 126,283 40,739 31,181 47,192 12,187 14,488 | 8&4 | 5,000 | — 494 133,508 44,920 | 8&6 
Costain Ri iuiieteans Dec. 31 64,766 ens 53,545 64,243 16,749 15,240 3 20,000 | + 1,556 || Dr.46,278 | Dr.46,678 Nil 
Canning Town Glass . | Dec. 31 74,571 10,000 40,107 50,716 toe 30,493 812 10,000 | — 386 54,76: 34,226 Tie 
0 Genin (W.) and Co. . Dec, 31 72,465 5, 574 62,891 100,160 sen 40,125 20 21,500 | + 1,266 70,293 60,571 | 20 
4 Gen, Refractories Dec. 31 123,263 18,500 50,085 75,249 ha 20,313 5 ase + 29,772 54,709 15,089 Nil 
0 Hughes hioineees Dec. 31 36,309 17,387 25; 6,607 10,200 1219 + 5380 36,504 28,497 | 12l2 
3 Rainer-Partington Paper . Dec. 31| 143,367 ia 76,130 77,967 ,000 | 45,515 5¢ a + 615 | 207,830 84,394 | 6 
6 Knight, pei . | Dec. 31 197,962 ose 152,962 265,608 125,000 75, 25 Dr.63292 | + 16,254 | 191,836 191,836 30 
0 Lancashi hire Dynamo, etc. . | Dec. 31| 141,688 10,650 | 103,289 | 196,234 300 | 80, 20 13,000 | +- 6,989 || 155,105 | 128,709 | 25 
Lamport and Holt Line ... | Dec. 31 121,694 25,000 85,349 115,011 a 53,568 6 ian + 31,781 |! 59,987 x 4 
5 Limmer and Trin. Asphalte nee 31 116,389 “ce 88,537 143,008 aon 81,067 10 + 7,470 || 134,922 114,263 14 
9 Marudu Co: Dec. 31 5,343 118 1,502 2,087 682 770 4 ee + 50] 3,949 2354; 4 
° Milford Docks .. ’ 74,570 46,022 5,770 6,766 me 5,519 1 aia 251 || 73,015 6,021} 1 
Prove Godf 281,758 eve 227,453 311,915 52,500 | 100,665 10 82,585 | — 8,297 | 259,358 217,420 | 11-9 
ot Prov. Ci 450,630 99,250 287,783 408,042 202,500 75,000 15 pon |- 10,283 |} 516,350 351,610 2212 
3 Provincial Newspapers és ov. 30 159,331 16,777 82,226 139,717 68,250 cain “es + 13,970 210,365 136,461 | 3 
wie Tontree and Co. ..... bene ec. 31 366,333 ‘an 242,385 351,884 x 50,000 10t + 22,585 267,762 247,148 10 
:. Une? Asbestos Cement .. | Nov. 30 76,929 19,546 19,803 24,262 5,952 10,725 | 10&5 + 3,126 32,554 11,758 | 5 & Nil 
6. Ta ale Ne rapePe cei ees Ai 39,894 _ 20,807 | 22,033 || 17,916 mn ee | + 2,891 34,359 21,208 | Nil 
js '0.0fCos. 
a Week to March 30, 1940 55 15,779 1,469 8,310 11,523 2,340 4,499 899 572 | 15,857 8,944 | 
an. 1 to March 30, 1940 552 125,401 9,515 69,190 13,802 45,972 6,772 | + aee8 | 120,018 72,228 | 
















(c) 17-577 per cent. less income tax at standard rate. 





(s) Rate not stated. 





Ordinary capital £500,000. (t) Paid on income stock. 
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SHORTER COMMENTS 
(Continued from page 586) 


General Accident Fire and Life As- 
surance Corporation.—Total ordinary 
dividend for 1939, 70 per cent. (same) ; 
net profit, £350,798 (£555,974), before 
reserves : fire additional, £25,000 (same) ; 
accident additional, £50,000; pensions, 
£15,000 (£50,000). A year ago, £200,000 
was provided for investment depreciation 
and exchange adjustment reserve. 


Halifax Building Society.—From 
July 1st next certain reductions in rates on 
shares and deposits are announced, to 
establish rate for shares at 3 per cent. and 
for deposits at 24 per cent. These rates 
have been paid for new money in recent 
years, but certain long-standing invest- 
ments remained at slightly higher rates. 


Roan Antelope Copper Mines.—Net 
profit, subject to tax, half-year to Decem- 
ber 31, 1939, £813,000. Taxation esti- 
mated at £331,000. This is the first half- 
yearly statement to be issued, but two 
quarterly reports covering a similar period 
last year showed a comparable profit of 
£712,000. 


Mufulira Copper Mines.—Net profit, 
£632,500 for six months to end of 1939, 
against £547,000 for same period of 1938, 
Both figures are subject to tax, which for 
1939 half-year is estimated at £297,000. 


Rhokana Corporation. — For half- 
year to December 3], 1939, net profits (ex- 
cluding any Mufulira dividend) £:1,229,000, 
against £896,000 subject to tax per 
second half of 1938. Estimated taxation 
on latest half-year’s profits at present 
rates, £552,000. 


Alpha Cement Company.—Total 
revenue, 1939, £324,659, after tax, 
against £293,548 for 1938. To general 
depreciation, £125,000 (£83,492). Net 
profit, £149,748 (£157,515). Ordinary 
divid reduced from 10 to 8} per cent. 
Carry forward, £38,166 (£28,806). Deliv- 
eries of cement exceeded those of 1938. 


THE ECONOMIST 


Transvaal Working Profit, Feb- 
ruary.—Total estimated working profit of 
Witwatersrand gold mines for February, 
1940, amounted to £3,001,534, against 
£3,130,965 for January. 


Rietfontein Consolidated Mines. — 
Total profit, 1939, £143,093 (£119,026). 
Ordinary dividend raised from 25 to 32} 
per cent. To taxation, £31,654 (£4,974). 
Carry forward, £47,157 (£26,901). Capital 
expenditure, £23,444 (£41,611), and was 
met out of working capital, leaving a 
balance of £21,958. 


Geldenhuis Deep.—It is proposed to 
reduce capital from £600,000 to £495,834 
by returning 2s. 6d. per share in cash, 
making the shares 17s. 6d. each fully paid. 
Funds for this return obtained from the 
sale of freehold property. Total profit, 
1939, £237,745 (£212,087). Ordinary 
dividend reduced from 25 to 22} per cent. 
Taxation, £82,723 (£66,135). Unappro- 
priated balance, £150,802 (£95,344). 


Union Corporation, Ltd.—Net profit, 
1939, £618,296 (£611,535). Final divi- 
dend, 5s. 6d. per share, making 8s. per 
12s. 6d. share, as before. Carry forward, 
£126,637 (£124,341). 


Lancashire Dynamo and Crypto.— 
Net profit, 1939, after income tax, 
£131,038 (£143,459). Ordinary dividend 
reduced from 25 to 20 per cent. To 
general reserve, £13,000 (nil); pensions, 
£1,750 (same); E.P.T. and N.D.C. 
reserve, £27,000 (£8,000 for N.D.C.). 

forward, £98,934 (£92,945, after 
£5,000 for special overseas market inves- 
tigation). 


British Oil and Cake Mills.—Net 
profit, 1939, after tax, £735,063 (£728,349). 
Ordinary dividend 9 per cent. as before. 
Carry forward, £76,179 (£60,614). 


United States Steel Corporation.— 
Dividend for 1939, $1 per common share. 
This is first distribution on common since 
$1 paid for 1937. The report for 1939 
shows that operations averaged 60.7 per 
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cent. of capacity; production of finished 
products, 11,997,000 net tons (increase of 
4,770,000 tons). Earnings equalled $1.84 
per share, totalling $41,216,000, against 
deficit of $7,756,000 in 1938. 


Lamport and Holt Line, Ltd.—Profit 
on voyages 1939, £120,265 (£56,483). To 
fleet depreciation, £25,000 (£40,000). 
Ordinary dividend raised from 4 to 6 per 
cent., £53,568 (£35,712). Carry forward, 
£61,443 (£29,662). 


British Ropes.—Trading profit 1939, 
£569,318 (£385,225). To taxation, 
£190,000 (£40,000). Net profit, £267,959 
(£238,057). Ordinary dividend unchanged 
at 25 per cent. To general reserve, £25,000 
(same). Carry forward, 63,013 
(£111,310). 


Rubber Plantations Investment 
Trust.—Ordinary dividend 10 per cent. 
(same). Net revenue (excluding taxa- 
tion), £183,143 (£263,698). Transfer of 
£40,000 from dividend equalisation fund. 
Value of investments end of 1939, 

3,326,680. Balance sheet figure, 

3,192,936. 


General Refractories, Ltd.—Trading 
profit in 1939 rose from £100,087 to 
£170,663, and after £50,025 (£17,856) for 
income tax, N.D.C. and E.P.T., and 
charging depreciation, etc., net profit, 
£50,458 (£15,138). After meeting the 
5 per cent. dividend (against nil), carry 
forward, £54,936 (£25,164). 


Barker (John) and Company, Ltd.— 
Gross revenue year to January 31, 1940, 
£1,474,696 (£1,547,744). Net profit after 
tax, etc., £306,663 (£347,941). Ordinary 
dividend reduced from 15 to 10 per cent. 
To rebuilding and modernisation, 
£100,000 (same) ; pensions, etc., £10,000 ; 
fixtures, etc., £25,000 (same). Carry for- 
ward, £205,234 (£190,379). ; 
£100,000 from rebuilding and modernisa- 
tion reserve is applied in writing down 
properties. 


BRAKPAN MINES, LIMITED 


CAPITAL: Authorised £1,150,000. 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa.) 


of 5s. each, fully paid. 


Issued £1,150,000 in 4,600,000 Shares 


EXTRACT FROM ANNUAL REPORT TO 31st DECEMBER, 1939. 


Tons Milled sen sion 
Revenue ~~ ton milled 37/3.4) ... me 
Working ts (per ton milled 20/8.6) ... 


Working Profit (per ton milled 16/6.8) ... 
Sundry Revenue, less Expenditure ons 


Total Profit 


——- to credit of Appropriation Account at 31st December, 


ORE RESERVE.—The Ore Reserys was recalculated at the end of 1939, and disclosed the following :— 


1,629,500 
«+» £3,037,341 


1, ? 


Government Taxes 


1,349,740 Dividend No. 54— 


107,655 


1,457,395 Capital Expenditure 


| 
76,568 | 
£1,533,963 | 


‘ons nes ses 
Stope Width (inches) 


Inc! 


a (dwts.) 
-dwts. ne 


Yield (per ton 5.01 dwts.) 


ernment Participation in Profits ...  ... 
Reserve for — under Miners’ Phthisis Act 
5 per cent. ... sie one 

Dividend No. 55—35 per cent. ... 


Directors’ Special Remuneration 


- 407,942 oz. 
£479,643 
138,974 


mce unappropriated at 31st December, 1939" 


£1,533, 963 


7,024,600 
45-24 


5-41 
245 


DEVELOPMENT.—The total development accomplished during the year was 60,313 feet, a decrease of 4,026 feet on that done during 1938. The 


pesegaags — was 37-5, average reef width 36-14 inches, average assay value 11-01 dwts. 
n the 


Inch-dwts. 398. 


; itpoort Section 35,682 feet was advanced, this being 2,245 feet less than that done in the previous year; the footage sampled was 26,735 feet, 
which showed a payability of ~ cent., with a value of 10-73 dwts. over a reef width of 36-16 inches, equivalent to 388 inch-dwts. 


The footage on 


which 32-1 per cent. proved payable with an average value of 7:31 dwts. over a width of 45:04 inches, equi 


Leaders totalled 6,065 feet, a decrease of 197 feet on the previous year’s figure. 


The footage sampled was 4,490 feet, of 
ent to 329 inch-dwts. 


GENERAL.—The Company’s holding in The South African Land and Exploration Company, Limited, remains unchanged at 361,067 shares. 


THE FULL REPORT AND ACCOUNTS CAN BE OBTAINED FROM THE LONDON 
AMERICAN CORPORATION OF SOUTH AFRICA, LTD., 11 OLD JEWRY, LONDON, E.C. 


pee ae OF THE COMPANY, ANGLO 








